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HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXIL 

Tae next morning Helen, having collected 
and packed her small belongings, bade a sor- 
— adieu to her two friends, Loo-Loo and 

atie. 

Sitting on the side of her bed, with Katie’s 
hand in hers, and Loo-Loo’s arm tightly en- 
circling her neck—Loo-Loo in floods of tears— 
she repeated her story of the previous evening, 
and this time to warmly interested and faith- 
fully believing ears. 

‘*I am not surprised—not one bit, now I 
know how it was that I took to you from the 
first. You were my own cousin. There was 
some secret sympathy between us that I never 
could understand. Now it is fully accounted 
for! Our tastes, our dispositions are not un- 
naturally similar, since we are the children, 
on one side, of the same grand-parents !”’ 

“ But you are not going? You shan’t go, 
dear Helen! ’’ sobbed Loo-Loo. 

I am; and I must go now. I hear the 


[SYMPATHY IN THE HOUR OF NEED.) 


carriage coming round on the sweep—and 
there’s the bell. I will write to you both, of 
course! ’’ : 

“ Often, very often!” interposed Katie, in a 
broken voice. 

“Yes, very often—and, some day or other, 
under happier circumstances. No doubt, my 
dear cousins, we shall all meet again!” and bes- 
towing several hearty kisses on her two friends, 
who seemed almost stunned by the suddenness 
of her departure, she tore herself from their 
detaining arms, and hurried from the room, 
anxious to retain her own self-command—to 
choke back her rising emotion, and to present 
a calm, immovable mien to the rest of the 
family downstairs ; bat none of the other in- 
mates came to wish her adieu, save John 
Thomas, the footman, who handed her an en- 
velope, to ‘Mrs. Bland’’ from his 
poet with a significant smile on his own 


alf, 

It contained her salary, she discovered, 
as she was rapidly driven down the avenue, 
Six pounds seven shillings-and-sixpence— how 
far would that go in the great London world ? 





How was she to pay for Teddy ? 





Beforeshe had goneany distancs, thecarriage 
came to a halt in the road, and Mr. Despard’s 
solemn, good-natured face appeared at the 
wisdow. 


He had a note in his hand, too, and seemed to 
have something on his mind. 

‘* I thought I would just say good-bye to you, 
miss, and tell you how sorry I am that such un- 
fortunat€ matters haveoccurred. I wanted to 
thank you for all your kindness to my little 
Katie, too, and to ask you to accept this!’ 
tendering the envelope, with a rather frightened 
expression on his homely red countenance. 

* Do you give it to your niece, or to Mrs. 
Bland?” inquired Helen, with great com- 
posure. 

“Ah! why—ahem—well, in fact, to Mrs. 
Bland!” he answered, with a stammer. 

‘*Then as Mrs. Bland is not here, it is notin 
my power to accept your kind offer, Mr. Des- 
peed! ” returned Helen, very stiffly. ‘Mrs. 

Bland—poor woman—is dead, as Itold youlast 
night. I suppose you are still sceptical about 
me?” she asked, in a low tone. ‘You 





cannot believe that Iam really Helen Brown!” 
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“T cannot!" he answered, inithe same | “ ’ Deeditis, itgs badly heisoff for shirts and ‘madé a weary @nd un roun@ of many 

voice, night-dresses, and it would be well,” returned | shops, and aflast boldly ve a large, 
‘*Then I cannot accept your offer!”—leaning | Mrs. Glass with cordial approval. ‘well-known Westend t+. Several 


back, ‘There is no more to be said, except 
good-bye!” she added, with a slightly:im- 
perious gestures. ‘ Please tell the coachman 
to drive on!” and she proceeded; and with 
a haughty little bow she was carried rapidly 
aWay, leaviig- My. “Déspird standing in the 
muddy. road, with his offering in his hand, 
feeling véry much like a fool for once in his life. 

Qae- would-have thought that he was an 
importunate petitioner, and that she was the 
great lady, to have judged of the scene by a 
hasty, passing glance. Whereas, he was the 
owner ot the land on both sides of theroad— 
of thatdashing brougham, and well-bred bays— 
and she was a nobody, going forth alone to 
fight the bitter battle of life, with half-a-dozen 
sovereigns in her pocket! 

Where was she to goto? She must decide 
without loss of time! She thought of Mrs. 
Glass, and caught at her name as a drowning 
man clutches ata straw. She might be able to 
help her to some hamble, decent lodgings in# 
her neighbourhood, and she would be neat? 
Teddy. Then she would look out for some 
kind of employment, for some‘fanoywork re- 

sitory, and try to earn her bres@, until the 

owers came home. e 

She felt Mr. Towers’s 
brought it out, and 
more. Little did t 
when Helen would b 
been cast out into 
is kicked into the 







| over contentp’ 


So for some time Helen coonpled bet poate 
fingers om Téddy’s wardrobe ; and y_be-’ 
“came very fond Hs his “mamma,” as he ated 
her, and spent nearly all hie days at No. 2. 
This proceeding gave Mrs...Glass..plenty..of 
leisure, and gave Helen something to occupy 
her mitid; 66.all partids wére'pleased:! n 
Teddy’s garments were all completed, his new 
friend turned her attention to fancy-work, and 

ht some handsome materi and em- 
broidered a very pretty mantel-border and 
curtains to correspond. She worked hard at 
it for nearly three weeks, and when completed 
it looked really lovely. Mrs. Glass, too, was 
loud in her raptures, and declared it would be 
cheap for ten pounds, Helen thought five 
pounds would be ample, and started off imhigh 
— to offer her goods in some of thé fashion- 
a 


not even look at it—‘‘they had moré+alresé@y: 
than they se of ’’—others it 
and scoffed at thecals 
—hey werée’no 
— offered her a@mmtich as the bare mafithials 
had cost! ; , 

There was nothiiig for it but to return hOtite 
with a héavy heagt;an 





Teddy. ~ 
There wae no do tever, that she 


not Mrs. Bland— 
pat Aetbeens 





ill and for every .carée~asettong;- p Je 
cup of tem After the te» Led been deopetehed 
Helen felt considerably better, and Mrs, Glass, 
leaving Teddy in her charge, hastened away to 
don a very remarkable checked ulster, a purple 
bonnet with a black feather, and bestowing 
Teddy on her landlady pro tem., took Helen to 
look at some quiet, clean lodgings): within ten 
minutes’ walk of her own apartments, They 
were very smal—twe tiny roems-—loo 
on a sooty black wall, but they were cleanvand | 
cheap, eight shillings a-week, coals incladed— 
‘*in moderation,” thelandladyamended., Sothe 
bargain was struck, and Helen and her boxes 
were safely housed before’nightfaH: The in- 
defarigable Mrs: Glass having againeen her 
mentor, she fed ‘her’ to a kind of 
general grocery shop; and Jdid in a ‘supply of 
bread, salt-butter, tea, eugar; and a couple of 
red herrings ; and having seen’ hér back*to the 
door of 2, Alexandra-terrace, took leave of her 
for the night. 
_ Ina fewdays Hele bad ‘quite settled ‘down 
in her new en unpacked her boxes 
umder Mra,.Glase’s own eyes,-that-lady recog- 
nising many a- familiar article belonging to 
Teddy’s mother. 
_ “That's the serge she used to wear atOupad 
Pica rains; I mind it well+the Dirza made 
it wv 

“And now I'll cut it up for Teddy, andall 
her other things, too,” said Helen, cheerfully— 
‘a very good idea!” 











ite =e 


now penniless, and a 
: rent.” 


‘manner, her gold: 
costam: 


the con Al 6 jacket, a coat and 
‘What snare than-onee they ad vent 


send, and: more’ 
but gratefully returned.. 
Aye! returned; when perhaps: -for-a-whole- 
week Helen had been keeping soul and body 
together on no better fare than bread and tea! 
The. hamper was'a boon—a ‘faity ‘gift. It 
contained a ham, butter, eggs, tea, fowls, and 


jam, 
The latter found especial favour 
and the younger members of the Glass‘ family. 
But evens Clifistmas ham per ‘cannot hold 
out very long, and early in Jantary “Helen 


and ‘Teddy were; so-te speak) livibg on her 
coloured dresand hat, the f 


cream 
which had: ‘cost: her a+terrible: pang; not ‘for 
their becomingness - nor value, but “because 
Sogpient-alshershe bad tie her tel 
happiest days sever her 

"Hblew now" looked ' ‘Aittenent to the 
radiant, brilliant belle of afternoon dances 


at ew. 
cae trnspuieuiondta threadbareyand shabby; 


her ‘cheeks’ -white-and ' hollow; her-eyes Jarge 
and sunken, :her ‘whole bearing b¥oken-down 
and depressed.’ ; 

In: the middle of: January she had alittle 
adventure. She once more met Ropert Lynn 
face to face, and under the following citewn- 


stances, Little water-coloured Gtawings and 
iluminated Christmas ‘cards had«been her 
cessfal than her fancy work transaction.” 


le West-end fancy shops; but—alas? f6F her |< _ 
hopes !—some refused it altogether, and@would| g 


} “art shades ’—an@ no}- 


“ n's sympathetio. ear, | 


iff to the pawn office, in| 


customers were purchasing at the various 
aaa ge grows pre the one she timidly ap- 
roached stood two gentlemen, one with his 


ack to her, evidently intent on some pencik 
cases,the other stanhing.ob-snie-cosbebeing 
aimlessly about. ‘ 

Helen tendered her Tittld packet with afew 
low sentences of explanation, to which the 
shopman replied, in a lordly tone of Vvoiss,— 

“We never do anything in this line, miss! 
We have our own staff. Amateur work such 
as yours don’t sell; not up to the mark!” 

he disappointment, and something in the 
man’s tone, brought the smarting tears to 
Heleti’s eyes ; and she was vanpping up her 







poor @@spised workmanship with rs 
2d Maing meekly away, when som g 
about 


caught the idle stranger’s eye. 
iif'a bad-looking girl, eh! Lynn!” 


























( - 
uétiee of the*same discovery as 
” he continued, almost: 













hand? May.I purchase them?” he 
humbly asked. 
“No!” very resolutely. 
“ Not for the sake of-——” 
“ Charity!” she interposed, hotly, ‘ No, not 
for thesake of charity, Tant.wet quite 
so low ye, Sir Rapert Lynn, as to accept your 
alms.” 


“T was nob-goingsto-sayfor the sake of 


charity. Why do you put sach things in my 
? Lowas: say for Teddy's sake. 
“ And that shave beem «worse still |” 


she returned, with-lowy emphatio utterance. 
“Please say no more—good-bye!” and*.ia 
another second she had: a neighbouring 


enoe with the warmest:interest; “ but looke 
as ifshe might have been : cand it 
certainly would not-serpris6é’ me-to she 


wes wlady!” Ps 

w} wan you: still more, Stafford,” 
said his friend, very gravely, “ Thatgirryou 
heve just seen was the-only women: I lever 
wished to marry: For two months.she was 
secoemens #5 they were the happiest 
months existencet’’ i 
cr Ana-why did it never comeot?” said his 
friend, with amazement: “How 





One dull, dark) damp afternoon she had 





is it she is nowe géntee? pauper, "almest-beg- 
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het bread; instead. of: being, Lady 
nna)’ 

“Because,” returned his companion, im: 
pressively, ‘‘ I discovered, in good time a ‘fact 
that shehad unfortunately forgetten—she had 
aw husband already!” ¢ 


—-— 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
& FEW eveningss after . this...remcontre, af 
Helen: was sitting working by her handful of 
fire (making a dress for her-landlady in: liea of 
one week’s rent), the: door.of her room’ was 
burst yand)Mrs. Glass. appeared: on the 
9 evidently;in a state of the: greatest 
mental excitembént and consteriation, 
Clositg+he doét: behind her,, and | i 
with almost tragic significance, she nodded im- 
prestively at. Helen, and, sinking, into a seat, 


sa On pe ‘ > 
“ Thefat is.in- the fixe, this time, and no 


mistake. Glass-saw. him in -street,”’ 
** Coleget - d,.do you. mean?” said 
Helens rising, . 
“Whe else?” returned her,companion,.em- 


phativally. ‘‘ And Glass is moral suré he had 
his eye on bim, and maybe has followed hint 
home, for of course_he knows that-once he 
makes us Out be’ll be able to lay his finger on 
you—you and ‘Teddy:” 

“ He-has- no er over me,” said Helen, 
resolutely, ‘‘and- I shall never give Up tedeg, ? 

& Easier said thap. done!, Lord bless you, 
you:don’t. know  him—he’s . capable. of’ any 
mortal thing,. from.putting you in an asylum, 


to cutting your throat,t’ a 

‘“Thamhatease hastens, Mrs: Glass? Have 
you ahy suggestion to make?.”’ 

‘* Well, for ove thing, Ijthink you had best 
keep: Teddy for the next pled and when: 
he comes ferreting round I'll,\swear re cand 
blue he’s not in my keeping. 1spectif he took 
the law he’d be bound to. have: the keep of 
the child himself. Only maybe t might 
find out that he was not.-all;there, cer- 
tainly is as mad as any one in Hanwell when 
he has: those fits. on...Aye!’’ with; a retro- 
speotive shudder, ‘‘whatan eye he has in-hig: 
head; to be sure,’”’ 

After a little more diseussion it was finally 
settled that Teddy was to be made over to 
Helen ether for some time, . 

For the few. days she had-charge of him 
esa aS Ky gee 
nothing alarming.from ;Mrs. ss, she gradu~< 
ally ventured forth, and, ah 
or afternoon took, thechild , 
Park, or to.swim:his ‘little penny,boat on: the 


round pond. 

Ove fine early spring afternoon, as Helen 
was slowly, turning. homewards,: reluctant to 
exchange‘ the .nice: bright sunny. park; the 
badding bushes, the crowds of gay and happy- 
rip teagan a 4 for her dismal,: 
little, zoom, with its,blank look-out, ite 
familiar threehorsehairchairsand sofa, ricketty. 
round table,.aud. sparsely farnished cupboard 
—trath that cupboard now merely con- 
tained: half ‘a loatof.stale bread and a few 
ounces of, tea, 

entheebtangional aeotonien, "ten 
P -of ‘her -pawn sain 
shabby and pinched: she Ae igr td 
could see sbe had made great and pains 
taking efforteto mend and turn and patch the 
seanty remains of her wardrobe, 

_A firms, quick-f coming up. close be- 
hind her, and a voice startled her, 


am beg pardon,’ bué little 

a your - * bué your li 

seeme.to have dropped his boat,” sites 
She raised her eyes, and there was Rupert 

emirestetane: her, with Teddy’s toy, in bis” 
a 


He looked unfeiguedly amazed when she. 
turned round, and. he discovered that in the - 
shabhydooking. young..woman he had been. 
following-he was once more face to face with. 


the dious Mrs» Bland+ Mrs; Bland walk- 
ing. -in-hand with her boy--Mrs. Bland, 
unmasked. 


deceived him, somehow he could not hate her 
as much as he felt was her due, 

_ There was something even yet.in her fair, 
but now haggard face that allured him to pity 
her, in spite of his common sense. 

The bright and brilliant beanty, which for a 
short time had won her so much admiration 
and eriyy, hatred and malice, seemed to have 
almost deserted her. 

er cheeks were drawn and pale, her eyes were 
sunk in deep hollows, her clothes seémed to sit 
loosely on her wasted figure. She was almost 
unrecognizable as the, ocd. lovely Helen 
Brown who came to Cangéw and carried off 
his héart! 

He surveyed her with a look of the purest 
pity in his steady dark e}es, and said, — 

ne is you——! So we meet again!” 

“Yes,” réturned Helen, taking the little boat 
from his %and almost mechanically; ‘' we 
méet again.” 

“Tam sorry to see you looking so fil,” he 
observed, scratinizing her face with critical 
gravity. ‘‘ Will you not let me. help you in 
some way? Heaven knows,’’ hé added, bit- 
terly, “* yea dezerve nothing. at my hands for 
the terrible trouble you meted out to me, but 
still if goes to my heart'to see you like this.” 

‘Keep your reproaches, your. alms, and 
your compassion! ” reatned Helen, quickly: 
“Pot them away with your broken pro- 
mises!” 

“‘ Broken - promises!” hé cried, 
‘This, ing comes well from you.” 

‘* Yes,” she pursued, “you promised to 
triist.me,.come weal or -woo—trust mé as one 
of .the themselves! ” 

“* And I am to keep that trast. when I find 
you are a.iwarried woman, when I actually 
meet you walking with your child in the park! 
You must be mad to expect that any man 
would. be such a fool'!” 

“T’ know,” she answered, sorrowfully and 
_ brokenly, “I.would hidée.my story from you 
when I might have got permission to tell you. 
At present I'am helpless, moneyless, and al- 
most friendlesa! At present your faith would 
raise me from the dust and give me back, as it 
were, life itself! You-will not give-it to me, 
Oh, that you would!” 

Sheclaspsher hands, and looks at him gravely 
and steadily, but with sudden crimson. spots 
flaming on each pale cheek. 

“This shall be my last appeal.” 

You me to believe, in spite of the 
evidence of my senses, that you are Helen 
Brown, an unmarried girl, and that all these 
facts are just so many inventions of the evil 
one!” and hé laughed grimly, 

“Task you to believe even more than that. 
Have you not heard?” raising, her heavy eyes 
to his. - “ Have you heard nothing from Kings- 
court?” 

“Nothing. concerning you,” he atswered, 
slowly. 
“Ab! Then I must tell a myself. I 
must tax your, faith still farther. Iam not 
only. Helen Brown—I am Mrs, Despard’s 
i the rich Tasmanian heiress.” 

“Great Heavens!” he ejaculated, now 
firmly believing that he had to déal with a 
lunatic, and surveying her with wide-eyed 
amazement. ‘‘ Why, she died coming home 
on boardship !” 

“No, no, she did not; she changed places 
with another passenger, Mrs. Bland. Mrs. 
Bland ‘is dead, but Helen Brown is here!” 
placing her hand on her breast. 

“And taking charge of Mrs, Bland’s child!” 
he exclaimed, with a glance of ironical sig- 
nificance, 

“I onderstand you,” she said, slowly. “ You 
think that T am telling ies, or that.I am mad, 
and oppenranees bear you out; but, black as 
they look, I.am sure—quite suré—that the 
light will come soon. It has been long in 
coming,, but it will come—be suré of that.! 
Also be stre that ‘you and I have spoken to- 
gether for the last time. Now go!” waving 

er hand, tariing abruptly away, and walking 
off rapidly in the direction of her méagre, 
uninvi 


angrily. 





And yet, vilely and inexcusably as she had 


g home, 





| Once she had reached the shelter:of herown 
four walls she cast off her hat, and, burying 
her face in her hands, burst into such a, tor- 
rent of weeping that little Teddy was dis- 
mayed, and wept and howled for sympathy. 

elen had speedily to dry her eyes in con- 
sequence. Shé could not even afford the 
luxury of tcars, it seemed; but when Tedd 
had had his supper, and been warmly tacke 
up in her bed, she came and sat alone before 
the dying fire—not weeping, not giving vent to 
any outward signs of grief, not that an old 
and vital wound had been opened afresh that 
day, but only dead, and cold, and still! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Come into her little sitting-room one dusty 
afternoon, tired and heart-sick, a few days 
latér, with Teddy clinging to her hand, Helen 
—— to her great amazement that she had a 

itor. 


Confronting her, occupying her only aym- 
chair, with his elbows resting on the table, was 
a man—a gentleman in a loose grey suit—a 
gentiéman with a bald head, and a lowering 
exptessien of countenance. 

Th ab instant she hed recognized him as the 
origitial of the photograph she had seen in 
My¥s. Bland’s album—he was Colonel Bland. 

‘Well, madam,” he said, in a harsh 
grating voice. ‘““So I have unearthed you at 
last! And a pretty lot of trouble you have 
given’ me—a‘ deuecd sight'more than you are 
worth; but I was determined to find you, if 
you were’ above ground!” 

A déad silence ensued: for at least two 
mirntes. 

“ And that’s the brat, I suppose?” indicating 
Teddy with his forefinger. “* Now Iehould just 
like to know what you have got to say for 
yourself ?’’ 

Helen was standing with her back to the 
light, her face'in deep shadow. It was evident 
thatColonel Bland was under the impression 
that he was speaking to his wife, and she: 
would undeceive him without loss of time. 

“JT presume I am speaking to Colonel 
Bland?” she said, at Tasty in a low, but dis- 
tinet voice. 

*°Good Heavens! this is a’ rare joke!” he 
ejactldted, with! a loud: laugh. ‘‘I presume 
you ate, madam, and I presume that you are 
spéaking to your husband intothe bargain, and 
I presume that the sooner you pack up your 
traps and come along with him the better, or I 
presume that it will be worse for you,” con: 
tinued Colonel Bland, evidently greatly de- 
lighted with his own wit. “I've a cab at 
the corner of this den of thieves, so look - 
sharp’! ” 

“ You are labouring under a mistake. 
not your wife,” said Helen, with a weer 
) voice, “If you will wait an instant you sha! 
see that you'are speaking to a stranger,” going 
ovér to the little cheffonnier. J 

Sie arranged ‘and lit with: shaking hands 
the little ay lamp, and placed it between 
them on the table. 

‘Now: am I your wife?” she demanded, 
standing before him, end removing sher hat. ’ 
“Bless me!” he returned, half rising in his 
chair, “ the trip to Europe has done you some 
good+it has improved your appearance. Upen - 
my word! you are better looking than I 
thought—not half so fiddle-headed as you 
were.” ‘ 
Helen gazed at him in stupefied astonish- 
ment. She looked into his face—horrified 
fascination. It was certainly not the face of 
a sane person, His eyes, with their restless 


Tam 

















orbs, were continually rolling about. There 
was an odd, strange twitching of his mouth. 
His exptéssion fluctuated between fiery pax- 
sion and vacant imbecility. 

‘“You know very well that I am not your 
wife, You khow you have’ never seen mo 
before,” she said, in a soothing kind of voice. 
“You have made a mistake—your wife is 








déad:” J 
“As if'you were likely to come over me in that 
way!” he: returned, with a look of indescri- 
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bable cunning.“« No, no; I’m not quite such 
a fool! I have the whole thing at my fingers’ 
en?s, Ifollowed you up from the day you left 
Madras. Miss Brown! A nice thing for a 
married woman to go passing herself off as a 
single girl! Ob, yes, I heard all about you: 
I’ve been down in Kent. I’ve seen Mrs. Des- 
pard. She gave me your address. And now 
I've got you fast. Pooh! talking is dry 
work, Got any brandy? No; not adrop of 
anything to drink, of course. Well, come here 
now, and give me a kiss! Where’s your 
affection? Come along, and look sharp, or 
you know what you'll get!” 

“ Stop!’ said Helen, imperatively. ‘‘ Listen 
to me—you have said enough. This idea of yours 
is madness, a delusioa!” and forthwith she 
poured forth her story with vehement rapidity, 
stopping every now and then to take her 
breath, and steadying herself with both hands 
grasping the edge of the table. 

** Capital !—capital!’’ he cried, when she 
had concluded. ‘' Excellent! encore !”—ham- 
mering the table with his knuckles, ‘‘ By Jove ! 
Rachel, you would have made your fortune on 
the stage; I declare you would, You want to 
prove—a what do you call it?—an alibi. Eh! 
but you can’t. Why are you here with my 
child—and that’s the brat; I know him by 
the mark under his eye—if you are not my 
wife? Now, come—ha! ha! ha!”—with a 
mad laugh—‘‘ you must see for yourself that 
it won’t wash. Come on—come out of this 
hole of a place! Pat on your hat and come 
along. I’m staying at the Oriental!” 

‘Go with you?” cried Helen, divided be- 
tween fear and f “Go with you ?— 
never! Iam nothing to you. Your wife, who 
was my friend, is dead ——” 

Then he interrupted her with an oath of 
frightful import, and made as though he would 
strike her across the table. 

“You may strike me—you may kill me— 
but you will never take me from this place! 
Sooner than go with you I would throw my- 
self off London-bridge!” 

“ The old story—the old story!’ he sneered. 
“Why you were always talking of killing 
yourself, but you never had the pluck to do it, 
Come, let’s have no more nonsense! What's 
that child roaring for? I'll make him roar! 
I’ll give him something to cry for! ’—advanc- 
ing suddenly on the terrified Teddy. In doing 
so, he gave the rickety table a violent bang, 
which resulted in its complete collapse; the 
lamp was upset, the kerosene oil spreading in 
liquid flames all over the rotten old carpet, 
which was immediately in a blaze, and burnt 
like tinder. 

Helen snatched up Teddy, and flew down- 
stairs, followed by her tormentor, shouting for 
assistance with oaths and imprecations which 
were awful to hear. 

Helen rushed bareheaded out into the street, 
down a little dark alley, up another, and then 
into a coachhouse, where she found a cabman 
in the act of dragging forth his night cab—a 
burly, red-faced individual, with a pipe in his 
mouth. 

“May I come in?” she asked, gasping for 
breath. “ May I stay here a little while?” 

Cabby took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
surveyed her dispassionately for some seconds. 
nin vee police are not after you, are they? 

h ? » 

‘*Oh—no—no,” she panted. 

‘* Who then?” he asked, magisterially. 

“A madman—a lunatic!” 

‘*Then, in Heaven’s name, you may stay!” 
he retarned emphatically. 

And stay she did. She and Teddy crouched 
down on a heap of straw, beheld cabby make 
his arrangements for his night jobs, clean up 
his lamps. dust ‘out his cushions and mats, 
finally led forth a very venerable and reluc- 
tant steed from an adjoining stable, put it be- 
tween the shafts, and drive away. 

Helen sat shivering, with Teddy asleep in 
her lap, till the neighbouring clocks, one after 
the other, struck the hour of nine, and then 
she aroze very stiff and tired, and with great 





trepidation made her way stealthily back to 
2, Alexaudra-terrace. 

The door was opened for her by ths Iand- 
lady, in a state of flamingindignation. Hold- 
ing a candle above her head, she shrilly called 
out,— 

“So you have come back; pretty doings! 
Nice goings on! That cursing, raging mad- 
man—that visitor of yours—your husband, 
nearly made a bonfire of this blessed house.” 

“Is he gone?” said Helen, in a tremulous 
whisper. 

‘*¥es, he’s gone, and don’t let me catch him 
here again, that’s all. He threw me a five-pound 
note, but what’s thét! What's a five-pound 
rote against a hew carpet, a table, and a 


lamp!” 2 
Helen could not help thinking to herself 


eet, considering what they were, it was a good 
” f 


“And he said he was coming again to- 
morrow ; and when you were not to be found 
he foamed and he stamped and he cursed just 
desperate. And the work we had with the fire! 
The smell of the room would have knocked 
you down, only I bethought me of the blankets 
off your bed the whole house would have been 
in a blaze. You can’t go up,” detaining Helen, 
‘** you may jast stay below, and I'll give you 
your tea. You look perished.” 

“T’ll put Teddy to bed first, and then I'll 
come down. But I must just run round to Mrs. 
Glass before anything.” 

Mrs, Glass concurred with Helen in think- 
ing that on the morrow she must move on— 
must find a secure hiding-place; and this 
asylum was discovered in the to it of 
that good woman’s lodgings, an era for 
several days Helen was a prisoner, not daring 
to go out, spending her time in mending the 
little Glasses very rough wardrobes, in pacing 
her narrow, bare garret in paroxysms of frenzy, 
wringing her hands, oul vainly inveighing 
against her hard lot—a beggar, a prisoner, 
and all bzt alone in the world. At. times 
her heart felt hot within her when she 
thought of the Towers, What right had Mr. 
Towers to withold his testimony? How dare 
he keep her for a whole year in abject want. 

She might live for fifty years in unutterable 
happiness, and yet she would never, never for- 
get this one. It would be scorched into her 
brain for ever. . 

She had no money, no friends, no clothes, 
barely food to keep body and soul together ; 
her Jover had cast her off, ber friends had dis- 
owned her—but wait. Should she ever regain 
her name, ‘her identity, and her fortune once 
more it would go hard with them. : 

At the very thought of Messrs. Sharp and 
Short her pale cheeks burnt with anger. 

Twice had she gone to them and tearfully 
urged her tale; but if they had been deaf to 
her when she looked well clothed and well fed 
what were they not now, when she came to 
them as all but a mendicant. 

“No, no, there were too many impostors 
now-& days. Sharp and Short wereold hands, 
and not to be taken in,” and so she had been 
dismissed with jeers and laughter—laugbter in 
which even tha inky boy had joined—and been 
cast out. 

* * * * 

Things were now at the worst, and they did 
bon, to mend, and to mend as rapidly a1 they 
had once fallen to pieces. 

The first piece of news came from Mrs. 
Glass, who burst into the garret one afternoon 
with a very important face’ and a newspaper 
in hand, 

“See here!” she cried. ‘* Here’s news. He 
will trouble you no more,’’ pointing to a 

aragraph with a very blackfinger, “ Read it 
or yourself.” 

‘Yesterday Mr. Arthurheld an inqueston the 
body of a Colonel R. Bland, an officer, late of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Army, whoin a moment 
of mental aberration jumped out of a window 
on the third floor of the Oriental Hotel, and 
was taken up quite dead. It appeared, from 
evidence adduced, that the deceased had been 
greatly addicted to the use of stimulants, and 





alco that his mind had been seriously affected 
by the result of a sunstroke recei in India 
some yearsago. The jury returned a verdict 
in accordance with the evidence—committed 
suicide when in an unsound state of mind.”’ 

Helen read the paragraph over twice, and 
then laid down the paper withouta word. She 
felt as if she were choking—she could not 
speak. 

‘*So now you are free, you see!” cried Mrs. 
Glass. ‘‘ There is no need to be shut up any 
longer. Just put your hat on and take a 
mouthful of fresh air. Goodness knows you 
look as if you wanted it badly! Glass has 
gone to the hotel to speak about Teddy, and see 
the family lawyer, and allthat. I’m 
he’ll be no more expense or troubleto you now,” 
and Mrs. Glass’s predictioh proved to be 
correct. 

In a day or two Teddy was removed from 
Helen’s care and placed in the charge of a 
lady living in the eo np ona of London, 
who, according to advertisement, was— A 
lady, the wife of a retired -physician, who 
wishes for the entire care of one little bov to 
bring up with her ewn. Liberal terms ex- 
eee, Highest references given and re- 
q Le 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


Axp soon Helen’s troubles were over 
altogether. A thiv blue letter with foreign 
stamps, bearing the Marseilles post mark, 
announced to her that Mr. and Mrs, Towers 
had arrived by the French steamer Colombo, 
and hoped to be in London almost as soon as 
the letter itself. ‘* Come tous at once!” they 
said. “Come tous atonce!” It seemed almost 
a mockery to reiterate theinvitation. Was it 
likely that she would lose an instant in casting 
off grinding poverty, a load of care, the identity 
of another person—troubles that had nearly 
weighed her to the earth, No,no! She would 
not lose an instant. This very morning, nay, 
this very hour, she would go to the hotel and 
claith her freedom. ; 

Helen bastened downstairs with her letter 
in her hand to tell her good news to Mrs. 
Glass, who was pee Racy up her breakfast 
sie ina roomy yellow bowl. 

“Dear, deary me! welland Iamglad!”" she 
cried, with her wet hands on her hips. 
‘*That I am, for sure and certain; you have 
had a terrible time of it for a real lady born. 
Well, see now, bat what are you going to wear, 
going among all yes grand friends. Your bat 
was burnt the other night; you can’t go bare- 
headed. I see nothing for it, mpon my word, 
but my bonnet.” . 

This announcement gave Helena certain 
shock. The bonnet was a most remarkable 
structure, quite a thing by itself; but Mrs. 
Glass was right—there was no other alternative; 
it must be the bonnet, or nothing! - So Helen 
accepted the proffered loan, reft it of a huge 
tuft of dirty artificial flowers, and toned it down 
as much as possible with a black veil. . 

Then she mended once more her very ancient, 
worn gloves ; brushed her dress and jacket, and 
set forth on foot, and about twelve o'clock 
presented herself at the Langham Hotel. _ 

Such a shabby—such a threadbare visitor 
was a most unusual sight. Asking, too, for 
people who occupied one of the best stlites of 
rooms !—rich colonisls, arrived that very 
morning! However, there was no belp for it. 
She was very persistent, she spoke like a lady 
—ten to one some poor relation coming to beg 
or borrow before they had time to turn round! 
Little did the waiter dream that he was con- 
ducting upstairs the owner of five thousand 

nds-a-year ! ‘ 

Pwr. and Mrs. Towers had just finished break- 
fast when Helen was usheredin. As she stood 
for a moment on the threshold they stared at 
her in wide-eyed amazement. This shabby 
girl in a battered black bonnet and rusty 
threadbare dress, pinched features and hollow 
cheeks—this Helen Brown, the belle of Hobart 
Town, who had sailed for England just eighteen 
months ago—it waz impossible! , 
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‘¢Mr. Towers, Aunt Emily—don’t you know 
me?” she asked at last in a low, faint voice. 

Yes, it was her voice certainly, they could 
recognise that, and in another second she and 
Mrs. Towers were sobbing in each other’s arms, 
The Bruces, other Tasmanian friends, who had 
also come home and occupied adjacent rooms, 
were hurriedly sent for, and the exclamations 
and lamentations and os2ultations lasted for 
quite a quarter of an hour. 

At the end of that time Helen found herself, 
minus the bonnet, seated on the sofa between 
Mrs. Brace and Mrs. Towers, each of them 

ssessed of one of her hands, to which they 
come time to time administered sympathetic 
and reassuring squeezes, whilet Mr. Towers 
and Mr. Bruce stood opposite her in attitudes 
of the closest attention, while, with a rag 
voice and some tears, she told the history o: 
her dilemma, and of her terrible experiences 
from first to last. 

Interrupted from time to time by ejaculations 
of ‘surprise, disgust, and pity from her four 
auditors, when the recital was at an end, Mr. 
Towers fell to ard abused himself with the 
most hearty good-will. ‘He was an idiot,a 
brute, a pig-headed fool!” and as to Short and 
Sharp, his wide vocabulary contained no name 
that wouldjhalf convey his opinion of them. “But 
he would settle with them!” very fiercely, “ he 
would |” — ; 

‘Then Heleni’s own people, they came in for 
some very severe strictures ; and, in fact, there 
was a great deal of tall talking and letting off 
of steam ; and after Mr. Towers had walked up 
and down the room and sworn to himself a 
good deal sotto voce, he evidently felt better, 
and, coming over to his wife, said, with great 
emphasi+,— 

®:The tirst thing to do is to get her some- 
thing to eat—the second is to get her some 
clothes—the third is to take her away for good 
from those lodgings, and pension that old 
woman—the fourth is to go and walk into 
Short and Sharp this very identical after- 
noon!” 

“Very well, my dear Tom, very well—one 
thing at'a time. Now, Helen, you must have 
some lunch, and then we will drive you to 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s, and get you some- 
_ made, and then we will all go and 
see Mrs. Glass.” 

How odd it seemed to Helen to be seated 
once more at a well-appointed table, eatin 
such unfamiliar dainties as cold lamb an 

i Yes, her days of tea and bread were 
past! She could hardly realise it—it seemed 
teo good to be truae—and she felt a lump rising 
in her throat as she thought of her own dis- 
mal look-out even that time yesterday ! 

Soon Helen was hurried into a cab, and 
driven off to Marshall and Snelgrove’s, and 
fitted into a very elegant brown silk and cash- 
mere costume, The body required a little 
alteration—just a mere nothing, to be taken in 
at the waist and on the shoulders—if the lady 
could wait half-an-hour? The lady could 
wait, and cnnphoges the time in being measured 
fer an) evening , for a walking dress—in 
choosing a hat, a bonnet, gloves, shoes, under 
linen—a sealskin coat. ithin an hour and 
a-half from the time Helen had entered the 
establishment she walked out:of it entirely 
transformed—once more, to all appearances, 
the rich Helen Brown—dressed in a French 
costume, a sealskin paletét, a dear little hat, 
a maff, and perfectly fitting boots and gloves. 

No wonder the cabman did not ise 
her, nor the, waiter at the Langham! y 
Mrs. Glass hardly knew her when she drove 
up to make her adieu. . Needless to say that 
®@ very substantial present was made to that 
‘worthy woman—a present that greased the 
wheels of life for her and made them run with 
very delightful smoothness. She had been 
Helen’s only help. her only friend, thro 
the last bleak ter, and many a time she 
} cscea the day she had first seen Miss Helen 

rown, 


A little trip to Paris—a few weeks at Folke- 
stone—restored Helen to her former balance 
of mind and body. True, she could never 





think of certain localities in the neighbour- 
hood of Soho-square without an involuntary 
shudder; but it is equall true that six weeks 
after her rehabilitation she had settled down 
very happily with her friends the Towers— 
her adopted aunt and uncle—in a charmingly 
furnished house in Mayfair, and was prepared 
to enter con amore into all the delights of a 
London season. 

She rode in the park, she drove in the park; 
she went to dances, theatres, balls, the opera ; 
she was presented at Court by a certain Lady 
Lesborough, a distant connection of Mrs, 
Towers, and at the Drawing Room she had 
@ curious rencontre with her aunt, Mrs. Des- 
pard. Mrs. Despard had forbidden her name 
to be mentioned in her hearing; and, although 
Katie and Loo-Loo were well aware that their 
cousin was enjoying her own again, their 
mother and elder sister still fondly imagined 
that she was, in all probability, begging her 
bread from door to door. 

Lady Lesborough (the widowof a needy earl, 
the mother of another) was an acquaintance 
and social antagonist of Mrs. Despard’s. She 
had triumphantly married off both her 
daughters—one to a tottering old marquis, 
the other to a wealthy bucolic baronet, and 
now it only remained for her to settle dear 
Tavistock, her son. 

This pretty colonial girl, a connection of a 
connection of her own, with a solid seven 
thousand a-year, increasing at an almost 
fabulous rate, seemed to her to be a very 
suitable daughter-in-law ; and really “ Tavy”’ 
was so wild, and so extravagant, and so in- 
dependent that the sooner he was a steady, 
respectable married man, the better. - 

On the afternoon of the second Drawing 
Room, in May, Lady Lesborough’s bigh- 
stepping bays and powdered servants, with 
enormous bouquets, were to be seen before 
Mrs. Towers’ hall-door in Mayfair, waitin 
for the débutante, Miss Helen Brown; an 
about an hour later she and her chaperone were 
among a dense crowd of other trained and 
feathered ladies in Buckingham Palace, await. 
ing their turn to pass into the presence of Her 
Majesty. 

Lady Lesborough was a very tall, erect old 
dame, with a high aquiline nose, and piercin 
black eyes, who reared her head, and tos 
her plumes, with a noble scorn, at some 
mere nobodies in her immediate neighbour- 
hood. In turning about, and stretching her 
aristocratic old neck, her eyes suddenly fell 
upon Mrs. Despard' and her daughter 
Blanche. * 

“That girl not married yet! Up in town 
again!” was her mental comment; but she 
merely said, ‘Ah, Mrs, Despard, how do you 
do? These gone anton a fearful 
every year; an 38 Despard, how charming 
you are looking! This is nothing new to you ; 
not like my’ young friend "—indicating the 
back of Helen’s head. 

Helen, who was perfectly unconscious of the 
social volcano in her neighbourhood, was 
gazing at several of the most noted London 
beauties, who were being 9 pong out to her 
by a of the officers the Royal Body 
Guard. 

“Oh, really, Lady Lesborough,” returned 
Mrs. , “I was not aware that you had 
another daughter !” 

‘* No, not unmarried,” with a smile of edged 
m at Blanche. ‘“‘My two girls are 
married long ago, and now I am a chaperone at 
large. This young friend is the adopted niece 
of a connection of mine, and”—lowering her 
voice significantly —" a great heiress.”’ 

* Oh, indeed,’”’ returned Mrs. Despard, with 
an ill-assumed smile, casting a curious glance 
at Lady Lesborough’s protégé. 

She was tall and slight, and wore a train 
= bodice of rich aoe oe . 

a06 petticoat over a satin slip, wi ge 
daises and foliage, bouquets of the same 
arranged on the , & magnificent necklace 
of five rows of pearls. ‘ 

Would she never turn her head, which was 
still persistently in the opposite direo- 


€ 





tion, only one little pink ear and the ontlin 
of a fine neck and throat being visible! 

Yes, she was turning now—turning her face 
slowly round in order to behold some 
splendid new arrival, and Mrs, Despard nearly 
uttered a little involantary scream when she 
found herself face to face with her ci-devant 
governess—Miss Helen Brown ! 

Helen was no less surprised at the rencontre. 
The colour suddenly faded from her lips and 
cheeks, but she looked quite steadily into Mrs. 
Despard’s incredulous, horrified countenance, 
and turning away in the most pointed manner, 
administered the cut direct. 

Blanche’s lynx eyes had not been blind to this 
little scene. She could hardly trust them at 
first, She stared and stared and stared again, 
with unwinking audacity. Yes, it was Miss 
Helen Brown, there was no mistake at all 
about it. 

She recognised her by a little mole on her 
right temple—recognized her past all doubt— 
but how did she come here, a magnificent 
young beauty in Court dress and priceless 
pearls, crushing her entirely into the back- 
ground by the blaze of her distinguished 
ap ance | 

t looked—it really looked as if there was 
some colour of truth about her story. 

Lady Lesborough was the very /ast person in 
the world to take up with a penniless adven- 
taress. Her young protégée’s credentials must 
have been unimpeachable to pass her critical 
inspection. , 

en mother and daughter were having 
tea in theie dressing-gowns, somewhat later, 
having Be nerf taken off their finery, and 
dismissed their maid, they found that they 
had to face a very disagreeable situation. 

Helen, the real Helen Brown—a London 
beauty—an heiress, their relative, who had 
been turned out of their doors just six months 
ago—penniless and friendless ! 

“She will have nothing to say to us now, 
that’s plain !” said Mrs, Despard, impressively. 
"She cut me dead.” 

“Oh! she may come round!” returned her 
wary daughter. ‘' She is very fond of Loo-Loo 
and Katie, and we can work on her through 
them; and I daresay when she has cooled 
down a bit, and when the past has faded ont 
of her mind a little, she may agree to let by- 
gones be bygones! ”’ 

“She did not look in a melting mood to-day, 
at any rate!’’ returned Mrs, Despard, with a 
forced laugh. ‘‘How stupid of me never to 
have seen it. Now that I really know who 
she is, it strikes me most forcibly that girl is 
the image of her father. Very like my family. 
The same high bred air——”’ 

‘‘ She is not in the least like you, mamma!” 
returned her daughter, pulling down the corners 
of her thin lips. ; 

‘* Not now, perhaps, but as I was!” said 
Mrs. Despard,  egyree bs “T was tall and 
slight, and with a creamy, fair skin. Just 
that style. Yes, I remember, at the county 
ball——!” 

And here Mrs. Despard rambled away into 
reminiscences of her own all-conquering 
career—reminiscences which fell unheard on 
her companion’s ear. 

Miss Blanche was leaning back in her low 
chair, her slippered feet extended on the 
fender, her hands clasped behind her head, 
her eyes rivetted on the fire. 

“Come, Blanche!” said her mother, sud- 
denly observing that her conversation had 
been a mere annoticed soliloqay, “ what on 
earth are you dreaming about? Your wird 
seems to be in the skies!” 

“Twas only turning over the wholc. queer 
business in my head, mother,” transferring 
her eyes to her parent, ‘and thinking what 
Rupert will say.” 

* Rupert ! aye! and yourfather, Blanche!” 

“ How on earth are we to tell him? We 
must leave it to Katie. I dare not do it my- 
self, Well! itis certainly a most unpleasant 
business, and we shall be mee her * 
where. Ten toone she will be at the duchess’s 
to-night. There is six o’clock striking; run 
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away, and put onagown. We cannot spend 
the whole evening in our dressing-gowns, 
though, if I had my own way, I really feel so 
mortified, and so upset, that I should like-to go 
to bed!”’ 

(To be continued.) 


BROWN 





AS A BERRY. 


CHAPTER XT. 


Berry feels a little, strange bawilderment 
when a day or two later she finds herself 
domiciled in the Mayor’s splendid mansion, 
an honoured, welcome guest. Of luxury she 
has naturally seen something, though, from a: 
distance only, but not this prodigality, the 
ostentatious display of wealth, that. is. never 
met with save in the manufacturing countries, 
where fortunes are rapidly gained amd often as 
rapidly lost. She can scarcely realize it.is 
herself moving through the spacious softly- 
carpeted rooms, a dark insignificant atom 
among the surrounding magnificenee. 

She seems.to have shrunk in stature, too, as 
the area widens. Never before hasshe been so 
sensible of her tinyness as when. the big;foot- 
men throw open a door for her to enter or 
leave a room; the chairs too, with their hand- 
some coverings and feathery cushions seem 
made for a race of giants. 

She expresses her admiration.and.awe with 
an artlessness that delights Mrs. Holmes. and 
awakens new hope in her son. Surely this 
might Somat anyone who had known such 
reverses, nae who is now se utterly.penniless 
and dé ent on the worl.l! 

Besides, there is no of ms strong- mieten 
woman about Berry. e has 
wish to earn her own livin ing & poem A 
life, or as a companion; in def it has, never 
entered her head. Such an existence would 
be eminently distasteful to herself and galling: 
to her pride ; and that Eve and her husban 
would equally unwilling she does not dream 
of doubti 

She accepts all the kindness she receives as 
freely as it is offered, and perhaps in this. 
little misleads her hostess, who having uncon- 
sciously from long association imbibed. the 
principles of trade, believes rather in buying 
and. selling, than giving and taking, 

It was with no ulterior motive that she had 
invited the girl to herhouse ; but itseems now 
that the hospitality, having been. accepted, 
entails a certain amount of gratitude and,con- 
sideration for her wishes. Berry, too,. hasr 
grown 5) qniet and yielding since her bereave- 
ment that she does not. dream of opposition. 

Perhaps old Mr. Holmes reads; her, more 
correctly than the rest, aud likes her thebetter 
for what he roughly callg her ‘ infernal pride.’ 

“It’s the same with. all these. aristocrats; 
They’re qaiet enough till they are aroused, and, 
then they’re the very deuce!” he says one day 
to his wife, and immediately, draws upon:bim- 
self & grave reproof. 

“James, how you talk! I'm surprised. at. 
you. And as for the girl, she is as nice and: 
well-behayed as she could be. Nothing like 
so haughty as I thought her at first.” 

“She is in trouble now, and glad. of any 
kindness,”’ 

“‘ But you don’t, mean to say_that aonrere 
the fier ae to forget mg ‘if, some bigger; 
swells tuck herup,?”’ 

“ No, no, my dear, that is going too.far. You 
leave her alone, and she'll leave you alone, 
that’s all!” 

“What do you mean, James?” 

“ Only that these, peaple accep) kindnesses, 
as their due, and are gracious aon ‘long; 
ped ask for no return. Oace’ hiné. at that, 

they are up in arms dixectly ; andzit’s 
saperley and inferior then if it neyer.,was-be- 

Pe. ” 

The old’ man. 
H ‘vagus Sty s-! wi ai 

Ss words, e reah regpeet for. the: 
wisdom which has made him wEae be is, the 


his:head shrewdly.as:he-| 
>is evidently impressed by. |' 


waaenlies man in Richester, and its present 


or. 
thea you.think she won’t marry John?” 
she asks, ruefully, 

“I don’t say that neither. I only say that 
she won’t doit from gr ~youmay depend, 
Girls are queer things. ere’s. many &.titled, 
lady swallows her prejudices for the sake of .a; 
poorer man than our son. will:be.; but what 
one’ll do.ain’t no.rule for another,” 

“T'd like John to marry a lady!” 

She speaks -wi gk a little timialy, as 
though eae ok weakuess. ip craning 
after the one.thing she bs poy papacy 
It has been the one FT ay ae aT 
that the few, county families. aro 
reenen in iee nor call; she. would. oe es 

spared, these slights, and. that she ts 
cane fo} md be, compassed by his serving one: of 


my 'e = twits she has: en 
carriage of the member’s: 
the small house where re | 
and Miss Cardell mentioned 


ort 


rr the lord of that name, who is.the . 
leader of society round about Richester, 

o her surprise now, her husband does not, 
lah at what she has said, nor. designate, it 
spon tallies as she had half feared he would, 
* woman’s trash 


‘TI think he might do worse,” he answers. 
quistly, and taking up » newspaper.closes, the» 


conversation. 
In themeantime, Berry, knowing, nothing, ol. 
these discussions on, her eligibility, calmly pur- 
pos the even tenor of her. ways. 
ith. ene ag pet rh would 
“im credit for, judging! y bis rough 
7 forbears. to. hia suit 


ing, at. the time, how. - pit 
would be that she Essa have to receives 
Some time, too, must.elapse. before she can 
claim the amount. (only five hundred 
a and even that to,be mostly, paid..away if 
per she found held s correct statement) ; 
tas Holmes.comes forward;atthis juncture 
and mp offers: at once. to poe her the- 
whole 
She stecepia. his; help P gratefully, forrthe ten. 
pounds per annum allowed by Government to: 
her.as an.officer’s.danghter, is,,of, tp 
sath adoasate. to,Hermpaannt 
sae ey-are, just. DOW. 
aoe pee 
i 
7 then, this . mysterious mention, of .de 
amounting.to. three and, bs maaan 
pounds, which she has notryet solved. 
She-has been staying at. ‘the, Mays’ silane 
er Opportunity. 
about his 
le have 
all, and 


comes. to ‘question... Joba 
knowledge.of;the affair. The old 
atthe,.Town 


gpnarto ® banquet at. 
erry sits she head of the table, demngely) 


ve, and ke 
ot. 


pyr 
The youn paclad sitting opposite, . 
painfully f, the.ides.,crosses-bis.mind. haw-it 
ald bail. it, wereralways-se, ae apd she, to-- 
gether, man and. wife, 


well out of sight:bebind the 
glass. 


He eata his. “dinner 28 in.s dzeean, striving; 
| answers; soenera ss 


a - g ouly,pertially. 

remar 

servante. sale oe pityingly over 
weakness, 


mannan, so-snmneat Him 
r. 
She comes to see-her 





‘he has ever sat down; and Berry goes into the 


7 noted the- 


ited Hamerly H a es 
at Pog yee onde, ence; 

vited guests 

her. 


s| f 
ds in 


small. 


and, flowers. ”| | 
blashes. 


master's, To. thei 
mes, ifsc. Cardell. eatin 
full-ble wn,daughtersof 


mistress, wud.report how: 
he ios 9 the. old iy telaning, 


The di deh Helmes 
thinks it, the shortest, eweetest, meal to which: 


drawing-room, and. curling herself.into one: of: 
the large arm-chairs, brings.out pencil and 
, and begins -to jot down her accounts. 
uch. & debtor column, it-soon. swallows 
up the credit ; and then, when this isall. paid, 
what.is to’beeome of her! If Eve,cannot 
her a: home, she.will be a pauper indeed. 
mevessquen taaeieteiarndanlainanah oe 
comical expression of dismay packers. th 
little. month, as.she thinks of what her posi- 
he < ste aang Miss Cardell?” aske 
“‘ Are you sams, Miss iz . 
& voice beside her, in a would-be jocular 
tone, 


| cams te somes ME 
‘Worse than. sums, Mr. 


Holmes, arith- 
conundrums.” 
‘© Take; nothing from n and: what re- 
mains?” she saye, with unneual bitterness: 

”" “T giveitup. Do you know the euswer ?.’”” 
tt &. preaies that.itis my own case.” 
“It need..not be any: longer: than.yon like: 

Berry, you. know that all I.have——” 

So far-he gets, t a.good:opportunity 
to plead his cause;/but Berry waives.the eub-. 
jest an igre seareely understanding, per- 


whokuew-had.resolvedto be silenty. How, then, 
has. it reached her ears? 
‘¢T-_I_fail tounderstand yon,” conse 


confusedly, 
“ Then your promise goeaformothing!”’ 
The. contemptuous: re rebuke makes the young 


deceived for. their own good, is-his unspoken: 
owe  ~ sLaeduiiin wrath, a 
Bs) j say, even 
tht than that,.ifvall.the evemts. of, that 
evening were. known.. 
He.paces up and dawn.the room) in-hiay 
bewilderment,. his hands.thrust. deep in. his. 
pockets, and his head bent. 
Presently a.small:brown. hand is laid on his 
ss and two lovely eyes look pleadingly, into. 
awn. 


“Mr: Holmes, ifit inanything that willbe 
hard:<for’ me: tovhear; demt you think you: 
could: tell: :me sat. gentler: teem than amere 


“Lwill not: blame -you, I promise! ° Tell: TAG: 
allj”’ 

He cannot resist here 
so that she shall‘not 

« Tt-was 20° 


26 turns away? 


ontortunate-altogether,’ * hesays;. 
y: Ba pt eerie: lost it. 
would have-m 

PP arta gambling? ” asks "Berry; in’ a low: 


He bows ‘hie head. 
“When?” 


Again he does not lt seems ao har 
thi Sours -Should fall-on » who, was-leaat. 
to play, B aalpory ome to. care 
to Teee, ‘too we to care to win. Is it not, 
rere 4 Denar ‘are thus indifferent that. 
ortune 


ey i beg it. the night before he died?” 
She is. silent. Ups oe satished, atlagt, but un- 


fear that has haunted. 
|e @ suicide’s side's death tore 
quences of his weak folly, an 


in. eny,case 


ee poverty thak 
laybefore them! .. . 

little. resolute -face.isepaler,even than. 
ateoal itewont.oflate, when John Holmes, 
gains courage to look at her again ; and such an 
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expression of despairing weariness is in her 
eyes that it makes his heart ache to see. 

“You understand, of course, that a debt of 
honour is always cancelled by death?” he 
ventures nervously, misunderstanding the 
cause of her distress, and hoping she will 
accept the fact he has just invented as trae, 

“T understand nothing of the sort,’’ she 
answers decidedly, but with a halfsmile at 
his transparent: diplomacy. “I conld not 
rest until it was paid. No, it is not that 
which es me.” 

‘Then: what is it? Won't you let me help 
you?” 

She shakes her head sadly, and moves away 
into the shadow of a heavy velvet window- 
curtain, like a wounded» animal that creeps 
away to bear its pain alone. Such a tiny, 

thetic figure standing ‘there with clasped 

ands and lowered eyes; that John Holmes’s 
heart swells with sorrow forher; and follows 
timidly; yearning to be abie to comfortand 
console, 

“Miss Berry, won't you let:me finish what 
Iwas) saying first? Perhaps itis scarcely a 
ae time to mention’ it when you are in such 

e; but Ilove you so dearly I can keep 
silent:no longer.’’ 

“You are very good,’ she answers, hesi- 
tatingly, fancying thet he means to‘tell her 
ofehis sympathy only, and thinking that it is 
ex in rather exaggerated terms: 

“If you think that it will/be less hard for 
you to consent,” he answers; encouraged ‘by 
receiving no immediate:rebuff. 

‘To what?” in unaffected surprise: 

‘* To be-my wife,” ' 

“Your wife, Mr. Holmes! Are you dream¢ 


i ? ” 

“Phe haughty: displeastre invher tone is ant 
mistakable, As Mr. Holmes':had prophesied; 
papers ape was only dormant, not dead, and 
it only wanted this to arouse it again in-all its 

Doon it. ch ‘terribl mpti 
“ s it seem su ible presu ion?” 
he asks, sadly. : 

Had she given a trae answer, it would have 
been an emphatic ‘*Yes,”': but ‘his’ sudden 

ili Shethad accepted their 

kindness as she would haveoffered it, had the 
cases been reversed); but she cannot blame 
them if they have not understood. 

“ Youtmustnot say such words to me again. 

You! musti try to realise at once that sucha 

can nevernever’ be,” she’ replies; 


evasively. 

He:does:not deceive himself with‘hope. He 
cannot after! whatrhehas'‘said: There is no 
maidénly-sh ‘in her manner, ‘only offended 
dignity, andehe knows that all is over. Think- 
ing of her. so highly ashe goes,' he cannot 
blame her for her hardness ; he is only re ted: 
at his own temerity, which has disturbed their 

leasant relations.and given her fresh pain, 

e ought to have seen that he had no chance— 
thet’ he-wasnet worthyof ‘her; He wonders 
new how he could: havedared ‘to fancy that 
any other-auiswer was postible, 

“ Wilk-you let me be your’ friend still,” he 


oe, ill” she: returns, frank! 

» course’ I »will,” re a j 

and: extends her‘hand,#miling. 2 
All might lave: been-we)) had 


fingers his composure lea ves“him) and, cat 
ing holdef them tly; he covers'them with 
uring in 


kisses—eager, ate kisses—savo 
no respect:of ‘friemtship; but of ithe -love: that 
Terribly indig — a 

ignant, Berry 8'a as 
though conta minatedby  bis'touch; a 


“ How::dare -you?: How’ dare ?" she 
cries, wrathfully, and ‘then flies’ - his :pre- 
sence, utterly y and: heart-broken 
for the-time. 


Mrs. Holmes returns late: that night and 
goesatt once'to‘herroom.: ‘To hersurprize: as 
she passes Raines door >is: 
thrown -sudd open, wher: guest’ 
stands bethatn dhatprupyaphihe.anll enotieh gat 
cam be seen-by the candle she holds unsteadily: 
jn erband,: ~ Vs hoe 





“T must go away. Icanstay here nolonger ; 
I ought not to have come,” she says, Berry 
like, rushing into her subject at once. 

“ My dear; what do you mean? If is past 
two o’clock, and——” 

“JT don’t mean to-night, but to-morrow 
early,” the girl breaks in hastily, stemming 
the torrent of Mre. Holmes’s bewilderment, 

“* And where will you go? ” 

The common-place question scatters all 
Berry’s heroics to the winds. Where, indeed, 
when she has not’a relation nor friend in the 
world! Even the little house where, for the 
last year, she has lived with her father has a 
new in-coming tenant now, to whom the fur- 
niture has been sold, though not yet paid for. 
Without: money, and without a home, what 
can she do! What right has'she to exercise 
her natural independence? 

“T don’tknow ! Oh, I don’t know!’ she sobs 
out bitterly, and all Mrs. Holmes’s resentment 
dies quickly ‘away at what che pitifully calls 
the poor child’s'friendliness. She puts her arm 
round‘ the prowd; miserable little figure that a 
monient béfore’ confronted her so defiantly, 


and drew her TT her. 
“* T¢ is John who béen’ vexing you,’’ she 
observes, “Don’t mind him, my 


shrewdly. 

dear; he’ nieans well, but he’s rough and 
ready like ‘thé rest of us: Go to sleep now, 
and ‘we'll talk’ it all over to°morrow. There, 
there, don't cry 'so-my' pretty !’’ 

‘And after awhile consénts to be 
comforted; feeling no other courz6 is open to 
her, ‘and ‘really grateful to the kind, motherly 
woman, who'could not be more tender of her 
were she, indéed,; her own child. Fora long 
time she lies awake, restless and unstrung, 
With the meniory of those unwelcome kisses 
which were forced upon her, and the novelty 
of a first lover. Then gradually all grows 
indistinet; an@ with’ the elasticity of youth 
fades’ at last-away in dreams. hen Mrs. 
Holines steals qtiétly in, an hour later, Berry 
is fast asleep, her hands clarped tightly to- 
gether, and‘téars me ree still on her dark 
eyelashes, but'a happy, childlike smile hover- 
ing’ on her Tips: 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ Comm ontto us at once,” telegraphs Eve 
from: Iidias “Wire to us which ship, and 
Colonel Chester will meet you at Bombay.” 

It comes as an answer to the problem 

has been trying’so long to solve, and is 
a réliéf to her doubts’and fears. 

Bitte that evénitig he so grievously 
offended; John’ Holmes has studioutly avoided 
her; and been absent from home so much 
that his ‘mother takes‘alarm ; and, after the 
matihér of womet, even the best of them, is 
half inclinedto veer round and banish Berry 
from her’ favour. Her’ husbanii’s* common 
sense comes to the rescue, and, althtugh he is 
not strong-minded enough toresist the “ Itold 
you so,” s0‘dear to the prophet when the 
propliecy comes'true, he at least manages to 
put the’colprit ina better light. 

* The-child means no harm’; yon would not 
like John to have a wife who didn’t love him 
only matfied him for motey?”’ he‘suggests, 
artfally ; but his wife, though she wavers at 
this; will not‘at‘onice give in. 

“7a haveliked him ‘to’ marry a lady,” she 
answers, doggedly; still harping on’ the old 
strin, 


Phat: as it} may be: For my part, I 
shouldn’t relish a fine madam’ who’d make 


the boy ‘his ts; and ‘perhaps take 
him ther rv et 


“Now, James; that is just like-you; as if 
Berry would betiave like that. She'is a dear, 
good girl, and I am very fond of her, whoever 
she marries! You never did do her justice, I 
know; but’mind, this; if you'don’t agree with 
me ee my silent, for J‘wonu't hear a 


So the jadicious dispraise preserves peace, 
and the a ep chuckles: to ees ing 
snovess artifice, §Knowing how impetu. 
oumhis-wife isin epite St her kind heart, be 


€ 


had feared that she might have said some- 
thing in her hot displeasure that woald have 
been repented of desply enough when too late. 
With characteristic north-country good natare 
and open-handeduess, he is always careful 
that the laws of hospitality should not be in 
the smallest degree infringed, more especially 
when the guest is, as now, so young and so 
utterly alone. 

Perhaps it is pleasant news to all when. the 
message from India is received. The old 
people are honestly delighted that the girl is 
provided for, and Berry is, for many reasons, 
glad to go. Only John looks doleful and 
stays in that night, keeping his eyes fixed so 
intently and persistently on his perverse little 
lady-love, that at last she springs up with 
| Crimson cheeks and rushes away. Taen he, 
| too, swings out of the room in a passion, and 
the moment after the hall door closes with a 
clash, 

His parents look at each other aghast, and 
cannot but think it well that this distarbing 
element will soon be removed ; besides, Berry, 
with her little haughty glances and high-bred 
ways, has always been a restraint upon their 
homeliness, and, kind as they mean to be, 
they cannot but feel it so, 


Captain Cardell’s debts have beon all p2id 
during these last few days. Joha Holmes 
receives the money under compulsion only, 
knowing what fresh cause of offence he would 
give were he to refase it; Oaptain Sowerby 
has very strict ideas about these things, and 
accepts on principle as he would have paid a 
similar debt had it cost him his whole fortune ; 
and when these two do not demur, it is im- 
possible for the two young subalterns to repu- 
diate the comparatively small sums which are 
owing to them. 

There is some discussion how the hundred 
pounds whichis left, when everything is cleared 
up. is to be laid out to the best advantage’; for 

ter the passage-money has been paid there 
will belittle enough left to supply even ordi- 
nary wants’; but at this junctare Captain 
Sowerby steps in with a very welcome propo- 
sition. 

He had hitherto held aloof, fearing to pledge 
himself to any extent with the pauper daugh- 
ter of a deceased brother officer, knowing how, 
in sueh cases, kindness is seized upon and 
often made the excuse for succeeding imposi- 
tions. The duty he owes to bis own family 
is a sufficient reason for his selfishness to 
satisfy himself; and surely no one elss has the 
right to'say a word when his wife wrote stich 
| & Charming well composed letter of condolence 
directly she heard of the unhappy man’s 
utifortanate’ death, and followed it up by 
afsérwards inviting the bereaved girl to spend 
a long day with them. 

True, Berry had not come, but the atten- 
tion°was the same, and they lave nothivg.to 
reproach theméelves with there. But now 

circtmstances are alfere?. If Mis. Chester 
intends to take her up—and really if is not 
everyone who would care to be burdened with 
an wumarried, portionless sister—then there 
canbe no danger in showing her a little cour- 
tesy, and takingsome tronble on her behalf. 

They are to go out to India the following 
month in a troopship, and ‘Captain Sowerby 
now offers to a Ply for a passage to be given 
to Berry, which there is-every hope will bs 
granted, in the consideration of the exceptionally 
sad circumstances of the case. Besides, as 
Mrs: Sowerby shrewdly obzerves; the girl will 
be very useful with the children, for nurses, it 
is*proverbial, are always more’ cea-sick than 
their mistresses. 

With whatever motives offered, however, 
the chance is eagerly accepted, and Berr 
busies herself’ in getting an Indian outfit, an 
the necessaries for the woyage: recovering 
much of her lightheartedness in the excite- 
ment of preparation. 

Tt is' the dream of her life realised at last, 
just when, apparently, it had vanished for 
ever; and besides or the country that she 
has pictured so wonderful, there will be Eve 
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and Eve's baby, whose birth had been | 


announced just before their father’s death. 

It is a week before her departure, which is 
now a settled thing, that John Holmes comes 
to her with a parcel in his hand, and a 
rather sheepish expression on his face. 

**May I speak to.you one moment?” he 
asks, in so humble, yet so pleading a tone that 
she cannot but consent. 

She bows her head gravely. 

“You kaow what I told you the other 
night?” 

“ Not a word more of that, if you please,”’ she 
says, decidedly. 

**You give me credit for very little pride if 
you think that I would trouble you again on 
that subject, after the unmistakable aversion 
you expressed.” 

Berry blushes furiously, ani could have 
bitten her tongue out for its incautious re- 
mark. He is sorry for her confasion, and 
hastens to add,— 

“T only referred to it, Miss Cardell, because 
[ think a love like mine has, or ought to have, 
— privileges. Don’t you agree with 
me ” 

‘*T—T don’t know.” 

**Don’t you think I have a right to offer you 
a little present as a memento? I donot want 
to be utterly forgotten, and what other chance 
have I of bsing remembered ? ” 

“TI will not forget you, Mr. Holmes.” 

“ Bat you will not refuse my gift?” 

‘*No; notif you wish it.” 

They seem to have changed places for the 
time being. He is composed and more manly- 
looking than she has seen him yet, and all 
Berry's dignity appears to have flown away 
beyond recall. But when he opens the case 
he is holding, and displays its contents, she 
resovers a little of her usual determination. 

‘No, no; I willnot haveit. Take it back!” 
she exclaims, vehemently, as the big, gleaming 
stones flash before her eyes, and dazzle her 
with their brightness. It is a pendant heart 
with a monogram in rubies ; and though she 
has seen and known too little of any sort of 
jewels t> guess at their real value, common 
sense tells her that its cost must have been 
very large. 

‘Miss Cardell, why?” 

** Because it is giving zen money with one 
hand and taking it back with the other. 
know your kind heart, and that you were un- 
willing to take my father’s debt from me; but 
if you understood how strongly I feel on this 
subject you would not strive against it so,” 

“I meant it as a gift—a slight atonement, if 
you will—but not an equivalent,” he answers, 
reproachfully; and if in this he speaks some- 
what falsely, surely he might be forgiven, for 
the pe f has weighed upon him as heavily 
as only gold can, when gained in such a manner. 
He succeeds, too, beyond his deserts, for Berry 
is softened by his words and beguiled by them. 
Had she know that that pretty, glittering thing 
had cost nearly double what she had paid him 
she would have been, perhaps, jastly indignant 
at the deceit, honestly as it is meant, 

**I will accept it as it is offered—in remem- 
brance of a friend,” she says, with a bright, 
upward glance ; and then holds the heart up 
to the light so that she can see the colours 
change ‘as she moves it to and fro. 

‘* My favourite colour—red,” she says, with 
& little gasp of delight, allowing herself only 
now toadmireit. With praiseworthy reticence 
he forbears to mention that the fact was well 
known to him, and had been considered in the 
parchase. He only smiles at her benignantly 
with the would-be air of one who takes a 
fatherly pleasure in what pleases her. 

“You will not mind being sometimes re- 
minded of me when you wear it?” he asks 
oresently, when the silence has been somewhat 
long, and has a little weakened his virtuous 
rasolution of saying nothing that could be con- 
strued into a renewed avowal of his love, 

“I should be very ungrateful if I forgot!” 
she answers, smiling a little nervously, as the 
memory of some words long since said recurs 
to her. “I would as soon marry my footman !” 





she had exclaimed indignantly, when her fathe™ 
had first suggested the match to her ; and now 
feels terribly ashamed of her girlish petulance 
and pride. The love of such a man can only 
be a glory to her, and nota shame. Will the 
time ever come, she wonders, when she will re- 
pent its rejection, baving found all the rest of 
the world cold, false, and calculating! She has 
vowed to have no husband, and consequently 
no lover; but surely a friend like this she will 
never meet again. 

She puts ont her hand with a little shy, 
tremulous smile, having no fear that the offence 
of the other night will be repeated. Nor has 
she any need for dread, for though he loves her 
more than ever, and his heart now is beating 
very high, he realizes at last how far away 
she must ever be from him. 

“Tf you will let me be of any use to you at 
any time, I shall be very glad!” he says, 
soberly. 

Aud then Mrs. Holmes comes in and inter- 
rupts them. She gives a significant glance in 
their direction. o knows, after all, it may 
come right, and her ambition, as well as her 
son’s happiness, be secured. 

But nothing of this sort comes to pass, and 
when the last day arrives, she sorrowfully gives 
up the idea, and devotes all her energies to 
speeding the parting guest. She, and her hus- 
band had both wished to accompany Berry to 
Portsmouth, where she is to meet her friends 
and embark; but the girl strenuously refuses, 
knowing what a sacrifice it would be to them 
to go from their usual habits and break up the 
comfortable home even for a time, She tries 
to prevent John from going with her, but here 
she signally fails ; for he is very obstinate on 
the point, and, with a grave reminder, insists 
upon his rights. 

So it happens that these two journey down 
together on opposite sides of the carriage, with 
a demure sense of the ridiculous on Berry’s 
part, but nothing save despair on her lover’s, 
as they hurry swiftly along to the point where 
they will probably separate for ever. 

e has bought the softest, warmest rug he 
could procure for her use, the newest novels, 
the freshest fruits and flowers, so that she 
cannot but be moved by his kindness, and 
makes unusual efforts to be amiable, which 
efforts so far succeed as to stamp the few re- 
maining hours they spend in travelling as the 
happiest and, at the same time, the in 
John Holmes’slife. 

Captain Sowerby and his wife pnehengn 
meaning glances when they both arrive at the 
hotel, and the young man declares his intention 
of remaining till the following day to see them 
off, clinging desperately to the buly good thi: 
that seems left to him now—the mere sight 
that small piquant face, with its dreamy eyes 
and ot lips, acting on him like a narcotic, 
and dalling the pain which he will have ample 
leisure by-and-by to feel. 

‘Are you engaged to that young fellow?” 
asks Mrs. Sowerby, looking askance at the 
luxuries which have been provided for her 
fellow-traveller under the name of necessaries, 

‘No, no, certainly not; why should you think 
80 ? ” 

‘He seems bax attentive to your wants and 
wishes. It would be a good match, too,” 
thoughtfully, and a little regretfully too, as it 
crosses her mind what a different life hers 
might have been had such a chance been 
offered her. Following the drum has its dis- 
advantages when one’s means are slender, and 
one’s tastes extravagant. 

And Berry, reading something of her thoughts, 

forbears to express the disdain she has always 
felt at the bare idea, and is too loyal or too 
little vain of her conquest to betray her lover's 
secret. 
“There is nothing ,in it at all,”. she. says, 
hastily, and is glad when she sees the asser- 
tion has received implicit belief. Mra. 
Sowerby has always been too ready to tell of 
her own triamphs to have faith in the 
reticence of another. sit De 

The morning dawns—such a bright, beautiful 
day—with nothing of the dark clouds and 





cold, drizzling rain which made Eve’s going 
so doubly disepiriting. 

Berry, always sensitively alive to external 
influences, —— itas a good omen, and is in 
high spirits. The gloomy past is forgotten 
for the time in the promise of a happier 
future. 

Several glances follow. her admiringly as 
she paces up and down the quay with Mrs. 
Sowerby’s children clostering around her, 
and John Holmes beside her, looking very 
miserable indeed. As the time draws near 
for him to lose her altogether he can almost 
find it in his heart to blame her for her 
heartlessness in thus ignoring his grief, only 
that he is loth to dethrone her from the 

innacle of faultlessness to which his fancy 
as raised her. 

A bell rings on board-ship, and Mrs. 
Sowerby is seen iculating frantically for 
them to join her. The children ran away at 
once in obedience to her summons, whi 
Berry, moving slower, is left behind. For a 
moment John Holmes can speak to her alone, 
but not at once does he avail himself of his 
spacteatie--tis heart is too fall for words. 

ot till they reach the gangway, and Berry 
— and turns, offeriog her hand, does he 
fi hh, and then bursts out so violently 
that sheis startled, and looking round nervously 
to see if anyone is within hearing; but all 
are too much ssed with themselves in 


the excitement of the last few moments to 
heed anything besides. 

‘“* My darling! my darling! what shall I do 
without you?”’ 
moe am she help being toached by the 


a 

* I am very sorry—very, very sorry, John,” 
she says, pan me PN rd ew Bere instinctive 
tact using his name, knowing that it 
will comfort him to remember afterwards 
that she did so. 

‘“‘Thank you, dear; I know how good: you 
are. I—I wish it could have been other- 
wise.” 

* And so do I!” is her involuntary cry as 
it forced upon her what she has re —a 
love and faith so true and untiring.. 

‘Can it never be?” wistfully. 

‘‘Never. Good-bye, John.” 

* Good-bye,” 

She goes from him quickly, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes and nearly blinding her. It is 
because of that, and because of her excite- 
ment that, stepping on board, she loses her 
balance, and stum against a gentleman 
standing there. He moves aside and raises 
his hat politely. Afterwards, it strikes Berry 
as a strange coincidence that she should have 
one! from one lover almost into the arms of 
another. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


H.M.S. Arcturus is out of ‘sight of shore 
that same evening, She is universally deemed 
the swiftest and neatest of the Indian 
troopers, and does not seem likely now to lore 
her hard-gained tation, as she glides 
on. gracefally thro the water, carelessly 
breasting the slight swell that is already 
causing some consternation in the saloon. 

Berry soon tires of the dreary dinner below, 
acd goes above. She has-been seated between 
the captain. and Mrs. Sowerby, and: her 
opposite neighbour was Mr. Le Sage, who 
had, at the last moment, been ordered to join 
the regiment in India. Beside him, again, 
was the stranger against whom Berry had so 
awkwardly stumbled when stepp'ng on deck ; 
and looking furtively once or twice in his 
Siosotion,.sbermnet vexed to see that he had 
evidently: no remembrance of the fact, or 
attached so li.tle importance to it and her, 
that he had given it no second thought. § 

Once on deck nothing troubles her. She is 
a capital sailor, and enjoys nothing better 
than a struggle with storm and wind. 
night, however, it is so quiet that her mood 
insensibly catches the infection, and curling 
herself up in a long fur cloak (which was Mrs, 
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Holmes’s parting gift) she watches the waves 
dreamily, as they wash t the sides of 
’ the ship, and wander restlessly on, By-and- 
by she falls asleep, for how long she does not 
know ; but it seems only a few moments later 
that voices fall softly on her ear, and presently 
arouse her altogether. 

a is Mr. Le Sage and her other vis-a-vis at 
table. 

““ Women that go from necessity having 
husbands, women-that go from choice want- 
ing husbands. I have been backwards and 
forwards so often, and know the types so well.” 

The 8 betrays no bitterness in his 
tone, and nothing of the scorn that is so-often 
unworthily shown for that which, it should be 
remembered, is the weaker as well as the 
gentler sex. There is only a tired accent in 
his voice, as might be in that of any onlooker 
who is weary of watching the game in which 
he takes no interest. te 

** At least there are some pretty women on 
board this time, you won’t deny that?” 
answers young Le Sage,’with a half conscious 
smile—a little apologetic, too, for what he 
fears the other might deem the enthusiasm of 


youth, 
“Pretty! All women are peers or ought 
to be, seeing that it is the only good quality 
of which they can convince us.” 

The words are carelessly uttered, but with 
it a touch of ill-temper as well, aroused not 
80 much by the subject as by his companion’s 
continuous chatter, It is the meaningless 
langh of Lawrence Le Sage in reply that 
irritates Berry beyond endarance, and causes 
her to give vent to an indignant exclamation 
which makes them both turn round, 

‘ She is ee awake me and the little brown 

ace, with its angry glowing eyes, looks very 
quaint and elf-like peering out from its heavy 
weight of far, 

Captain Carew is started in a feeling of 
involuntary admiration, which many 4 fairer 
face has failed to evoke, and hastily rises to 
his feet. 

“I beg your 
were there; I—I am very sorry if I offend 
says Lawrence Le Sage. 

‘Listeners, even unwilling ones, have no 
right to complain of what they hear,” frigidly. 

“ After all, I said so little, if anything. May 
I introduce Captain Carew to you? He was, I 
think, the chief offender.” 

‘“*A cowardly reason for making my name 
known, but I will not quarrel with a motive 
that has so fortunate a result. I was talking 
at random I suppose—a wretched habit of mine 
that does not deserve your forgiveness,” And 
Captain Carew bares a good-looking head in 
mock penitence and awe. 

“ Nevertheless, I have no right to withhold 
it; no doubt you have good cause for your 
opinion !”’ 

She is angry still, more so that she cannot 
pour out the vials of her wrath upon this 
stranger. Mr. Le Sage has wisely vanished, 
so she is comparatively tongue-tied, and can 
only show her displeasure by &4n unusual dis- 
play of dignity. 

Captain Carew seats himself beside her, and 
prepares to discuss the matter comfortably. 

“You think I have been a sufferer, I sup- 
pose,” he says, smiling, “In which’ category 
would you place me then ? among the men who 
have been married, or those against whom 
matrimony has only been attempted ?” 

She looks at him keenly, and knits her dark 

brows in an effort to remember what she had 
heard him say. 
_ “Inneither!” she answers, after a moment's 
inspection and thought. “I think, as a rule, 
you would be too impracticable for the one or 
the other.” 

He laughs, alittle pleased at her perspicacity, 
No man can resist the flattery implied in a 
dissection of his character, more especially 
when the divination happens to be tolerably 
correct. 

“ You make no allowance for the weakness 
of youth. Don’t think I may have been 


) tg 


more impressionable then?” 





rdon, I did not know you | 





**No I don’t!” shaking her head wisely. 
‘“* Once weak always weak. Youth would make 
no difference at all.’’ 

“ And age?” 

** Ah! that I cannot tell.” 

* And I can only fear. “Is it asign of old 
age creeping on now I wonder, that I feel—I 
scarcely know what I feel!” 

“Such haziness is a sure sign,I should say,” 
she returns saucily; a little transient gleam 
of colour coming over the pale face for a 
moment, and making it more sweet. 

‘Ah! Well I have enjoyed youth and im- 
munity from danger long enough. Safety isa 
tiresome thing’; I am not sorry to abjure it.” 

‘“ Why should you do that? Wait till it 
forsakes you, as it will some day.” 

“Tt has forsaken me already,’’ he answers 
softly, letting his dark blue eyes rest on hers 
so earnestly and lingeringly that it causes 
them todroop abashed. Then, vexed with her- 
self for showing any knowledge of his meaning, 
she lifts them again defiantly. 

“Tt is late and getting dark. I shall go 
below,” she says abruptly. 

‘¢ Then you will let me help you to disentangle 
yourself? See, you are quite powerless in the 
embrace of this huge fur wrap ; without assist- 
ance you could not have escaped.” 

“Tam free now,” standing up and shaking 
herself, Jooking such a tiny, slim thing in her 
plain, black gown, that Captain Carew is 
touched again with a novel tenderness. 

** Free for how long?” he asks, half banter- 
ingly, but with an undertone of earnest that 
i ages her, and makes her hurry away with 
ouly a nod, and muttered good-night. 


(Zo be continued, ) 





THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


cneafinan 
CHAPTER XII. 


Greta looked up eagerly, as Alice returned 
from her walk, and said,— 

“You have been a long time gone, Alice. 
Did you post my letter?” 

‘Yes! I went straight to the post-office—” 

“And then for a walk, I suppose?” 

‘*I met Sir Charles, and he persuaded me 
to go to the Hall.” 

“With him?” 

And Greta arched her perfect, brows ‘sur- 
prisedly. 

“Oh! no, 
shaw.”’ 

“ Then it didn’t matter so much.” 

“ Did it matter at aH, Greta? I asked Sir 
Charles if it were proper, and he assured me 
it was.” 

** What do men know about such things?” 
she asked, disdainfully. ‘They scorn con- 
ventionalities ; but we can’t afford to do so, I 
am afraid,’ added Greta, who could be very 
proper in precept if her practice left something 
to desired, “it was very shameful of 
Charlés to mislead you ; but men are all alike, 
and think of their own pleasure before any- 
thing else in the world!” 

* You forget that my visit to the Hall could 
have been no possible pleasure to Sir Charles,” 
retorted Alice, with grave dignity. 

“He is so proud of his new possession he 
is only happy when others admire it.” 

“Now you are unjust, Greta; Sir Charles 
has his faults, of course, but no one can call 
him conceited.” 

“I think you are right; but one gets so 
crabbed and disagreeable lying here all day 
on one’s back, with nothing to do, oneis ready 
to take away everybody’s character. Anyhow, 
don’t let him persuade you to go to the Hall 
again, Alice—even if he is a hundred miles 
away—for mamma is most particular about 
those things, and would be dreadfully annoyed 
if it‘came to her eare.” 

‘‘ But I was going to tell her myself, Greta,” 

“Then take Punch’s advice to those about 
to marry—Don’t!” she said, with assumed 
playfulness, but underlying ceriousness, 


He was on his way to Witter- 





“But, Greta, I can’t bear anything like 
deception !’’ 

“I daresay not—moat of us would prefer to 
be perfectly open and candid—but in some 
cases it is impossible, or inexpedient,’’ she 
answéred, with some scorn. “ Do you suppose 
anyone deceives just for the pleasure of de- 
ceiving?’ 

‘*T expect a diplomatist often does.” 

“ A diplomatist, indeed !’’ with an indulgent 
langh. ‘* We were talking of women, Alice.’” 

“ They say women are very diplomatic.” 

“ Socially speaking; and that is what I 
advise you to be—as far as your little excursion 
to Aylesford is concerned. After all, it is your 
own affair entirely, and you are not bound 
to speak unless you are questioned.” 

“You think not,”’ dubiously. 

‘*Of course I think not. You owe nothing 
to us,” 

“Oh! Greta, you shouldn’t say that! It 
was very kind of Lady Avanley to let me come 
here at all.’’ 

“T really don’t see how she could refase ; 
and—” holding out her hand with a sudden. 
softening of both eyes and voice—‘ you have- 
already repaid her threefold by your kindness 
tome. It is we now who owe you a debt we 
shall not easily repay.’’ And she lifted up her 
face to be kissed with affectionate simplicity. 

“Oh! Greta, why aren’t you always like 
this?” Alice could not help saying. ‘‘You 
are so kind naturally, I can see; and yet you 
always seem as if you wanted to make every- 
one think you cold and cruel.” 

Greta turned her face away for a moment— 
and when she spoke her voice was broken, and 
full of tears, 

“You had a mother who loved you for your- 
self, Alice, and only sought your real happiness 
—mine thinks only of how I can best satisfy 
her ambit on, and would sell me, body and soul, 
to a bad man like Lord Darminster— to- 
morrow, if I would only consent. But, thank 
Heaven! I have a safeguard and shield—a 
blessed reason for being true to myself, and my 
own better instincts, But can’t you imagine 
how terrible it is to me to think that she would 
gladly give me to that man because of his 
riches and rank—the diamonds with which he 
would bedeck his miserable victim—knowing 
all the while that he would break my heart 
before a year was out ?”’ 

* Nay, Greta, you must surely misjudge her. 
No mother would advocate such a marriage if 
she knew the man to be all you say !” 

‘*My dear little ignoramus, a Belgravian 
mother would. Position is all she cares for.; 
and the less heart their daughters have the 
better she likes it. A French countess, whom 
we met abroad, was mamma’s great admiration 
because she had married all three of her 
daughters to quite old men, who were im- 
mensely rich, ‘ I tell them love can come after- 
wards,’ she said, ‘that is only a distraction— 
but a wealthy marriage brings serious advan- 
tages no girl of sense would ignore.’ ”’ 

“What a worldly-minded creature!” ex- 
claimed Alice, indignantly. 

‘Of course ; but mamma thinks it right to 
be worldly-minded, and approved greatly of 
Madame de St. Péne’s counsels. She thinks 
J am all on her side,’’ added Greta, bitterly ; 
“but, unfortunately for me and for her, I was 
born with a heart that won’t be stifled out, 
and I have feelings, although I am obliged to 
ignore them.” 

‘“* Why don’t you tell her so?” 

‘¢Because I dare not. You don’t under- 
stand what I mean—but I am afraid of 
mamma,” 

Alice recalled the happy union, the perfect 
confidence and sympathy that bad existed be- 
tween her and her dead mother, and a great 
coropassion for Greta filled her heart. 

“After all, I have my past—my happy 
memories,” she told herself ; “and Greta has 
nothing—or rather, I should say, she has the 
mere form without the sabstauce.’’ ; 

For this reason she wa3 more compassionate 
and gentle than ever with the wayward girl; 


‘| bnt the next day, when Greta said to her,— 
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“You tmoust go to the post-office and fetch 
a fetter’ for me, Alico,” she thought it her 
duty to remonstrate,— 

‘*f can’t be mixed up in anything that is 
clandestine, Greta,” she said, very decidedly. 
“ff anything of this sort is going. on, wait 
until you are well, and able to mayage your 
own affairs, for it is neither fair nor seemly 
that I should be implicated in your ae. 

‘*T had no idea you were a ex- 
claimed Greta, angrily. “I will ane one of 
the maids.” 

“You can’t do that, Greta.” 

“Tf must, since you tail me.” 

“You place me very painfully, Greta. 
know quite well that my ection for you 
would lead me to oblige you at any personal 
cost, but I must notstifle my conscience,” 

a really cannot see what harm there is in 
walking to the post- office, and asking if there 
is a letter for me,’’ said Greta, very coldly. 
wail “ You forget that the letter ought to come 

“Tt might come here, you.mean. “I haye a 
perfect right to tell my correspondents to 
address to the post-office, if I choose,” 

This sophistry imposed upon Alice, who was 
very anxious to believe herself in the wrong, 
— she consented at ‘last to call at the post- 
o 

“4 Only I would rather not be asked again,” 
she said. ‘I don’t feel at all sure I am 
doing right.” 

‘°F'@ do as much for you, Alice!” 

“T would never ask you.” 

Greta moved her shoulders impatiently. 

seo are so nice when you don't pretend to 

rig!” she said. 
ou know Iam not a prig, Greta; but I 
ne to do what is right.” 

“Zam sure I don’t want you to.do what is 
wrong ; and if you object to rendering me this 
small service, rest assured I will never ask You 
again. ” 

“Thank you,” Alice responded gravely ; 3 and 
nlo-more was said. 

That afternoon shecalled at the post-office, 
aceording to promise, and asked the question 
she had been told to ask 

“All the letters that came I put into the 
tetter-bag, and gave to Mr. Cox this morn- 
ing!” replied Miss Winkle, sharply. “ Inever 
keep any back.” 

re eo you would kcep them back iif 
they had on them ‘ Post- office, Aylesford,’ 
instead of ‘The Dower House *?” 

“ Of course i should follow the directions on 
the envelope 

“So I su 
you if you nd a letter for Miss Avanley,” 
returned Alice, with freezing dignity. 

Bessie ‘Winkle’s eyes sparkled, and you 
could sce she longed to make asharp retort ; bat 
interest conquered inclination, and shutting 
her mouth with a spiteful little click she turned 
and busied herself at the other end of the 
room, and did not pretend to hear Alice’s civil 
“* good afternoon.” 

* The nextday, when Alice was dressed 

her walk, and went in to ask Greta if she 
wanted anything before she went, the latter 
looked up wistfully, opened her mouth as if 
tospeak, but remembering her promise sighed 
faintly, and shook her head. 

Alice had not intended to call at the post- 
office again, but that wistful look seemed 
to haunt her as she went along ; and, finally, | 
she compromised with her principles again, 
and called to ask if there were any letters for 
Miss Avanle. 

Miss Winkle took up the few that were lying 
on the counter, examined them carefally, for 
form's sake, and then said stolidly,— 

“There's no letter for Miss Avanley. 

“Thank you, good afternoon,” answered 
Alice, and walked out. 

Her chief anxiety now was to avoid Sir 
Charles. She was so cruelly disappointed in 
him, she felt as if she must tell him so if they 
met; and, of course, she had no right to take 
_ tone that his actions in any way concerned 
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Alice. did not know-until this moment how 


much she cared for her cousin; but in the | 


fierce pang of jealousy that assailed her 

suddenly, she learnt the miserable -secret 
which otherwise would only have revealed it- 
self to her gradually, and he felt as if, come 
what might, she must know the truth. 

Desperate with pain, forgetting the tisk, she 
sprang on tothe bridge, and passed without so 
much as a qualm across a narrow plank which 
the workmen had placed over the chasm for 
theirown use. 

She saw the water bubbling and frothing 
below, and might have remembered how near 
she had been to finding her death inthis very 
spot; but Jealaum i Baa bee fp stronger thaufear, and 
her dari er best protection,. pene. 
for she di ot stamble onee ; e 
might wéll have been nervous, when one Wises 
step meant death. 

eaching the other side, she followed 
cautiously on the stranger's footsteps, until 
brought up sharply by the noe of voices— 
oue of which she recognized only too well. 

“ My poor Anita,’’ Sir Charles was asying, 
“T wish I could help you more, You know 
I would: do anything in the world to serve 

ou.” 


‘©Yes, know,” she answered, with a slight 
peculiar charm 
to her musical . ** You’ have already 
done what you could. ‘But my heart begins to 
fail me so mes,’ 

“TI do not wonder at that—bat a little 
patience, and all will go well. You know I 
cling to you still, and shall ‘cling to. you till 
the last.” 

A short silence followed, which Alice inter- 
preted after her own fashion, ‘for surely .such 
words deserved very sweet thanks, and then 
moved away 
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would be rich enough to satisty an ambitious 
woman like Lady Avanley.” 

“You are very cruel, Miss Marchmont,” he 
cried out, as if the words were wrung from 
him by some sharp pain; “and yet you look 
so gentle,” 

“The truest kindness \in this instance is to 
tell you the truth. What'is the use of your 
wasting you life, both of you, on a mere 


a6 cme natural for you to-speak i in thisway, 
a have never lov: 
w do you know. that?”’ -she sasked, 
forthe friendly apainnes that:con- 
blushes 





ing »it Lad Avanley 
pnt : 


“Tdo not ask mid to marry me.yet—I oy 
ask her to —_ 

** Yes, ba Malitnekte be bound in any 
way.’ 

“She is not bound, At any moment that 
she likes to desert me she can do so.’ 

‘‘ T don't think there is any fear of that.” 

‘‘ These are the first kind words you have 

mie,’’ Philip said, with some emo- 

tion. “*E have never had bat. one: an xiety,:80 
far as Greta was coucerned, amdthat was: the 
effect-of! her: “4 


“Iidon’t :-thiak: dady vAwanley has: any in- 
fluence over Greta 
‘* Not? joyfully. ehaiampamente 


“T believe so. Outwardly--Greta: saccumbs 
to «her; sand moulds her manners by her 





mother's standard; butduady Avanley:hasino |, 


more control over, her opinions and feelings 
‘then: I have.” 
* Phew. T am aede,” hegaid, witha sigh of 
jef. ‘Ltbank-you for that much of 
comfort, at any rate!” 
a I could. give-you,more;” she said, 
very gently, for she was touched at heart by 
this loye-story, which seemed to,her so hope- 
less. . “ Believe me, I would if I eould!” 
He.took her haud in, pure. gratitade, and it 
was just. half-way to. his lips;-when.a rough 
vase from the lane cailed.out,— 
“Is that.you; Mary Aun, at your tricks 
?”* and Cax,eame-ap.to the little ewing- 
gate, ote ‘which they. had been standing, and 
er bag o into aie aatehed. indignans 
4 our miss, I am sure!” 
And ethily toon nizing her; ‘but I 
conidnhaentace weil, well entd T h I have caught Mary 
Ann in this very place a dozen times at least, 
when -she ought to have been indoors doing 
her work, I’m sure I wouldn’t have-spoken 
if I had known it.was you.” 
“‘ There is no need to apologize,” responded 
Alice, with great dignity. ‘‘This gentleman 
re stopped me to-ask affer' Miss Avanley’s 


“A pretty story; said Cox to-himeelt, 
as he touched his hat and walked away ; bat 
old ‘birds aren't. caught with chaff. You 
may tell'that story to the:Horse’Marines, but 


it-won’t-go down with me!” 
“T wish this*hadn't he 1” Alice ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. don’t like or trust 


that man somehow, and 1 am afraid he will 
make some mischief out of our meeting.” 
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‘*T don’t think he recognized me.” 
‘Perhaps not; but he recognized me,” she 
answered, ‘a little surprised at his egotism, 
although ‘it was very excusable under the cir- 
cumstances, if she had but understood. 

“ Sarely that can’t matter. You are a free 
agent !”’ 

‘*Searcely. All the while I accept the shel- 
ter of Lady Avaniey’ s roof I am bound to cen- 
form to her rules.’’ 

‘Has she forbidden youi#to speak to me, 
then?” 

— not suspect there is any.need, 


20'Ehew dew can you be 
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ae aepation forgot to verniaibhden that 
es had had from Greta-since her iil- 
ness—a letter to which he had not replied, and, 
therefore, he had no right to complain, But 
she was so anxious to get away, and save her- 
-— any farther annoyance, that she simply 
said,— 

“ Greta will.soon be all right again, I hope, 
and meanwhile, you must tell yourself that-no 
news is good.news! .Good:night!”’ 

And with a nod of her grows head she flew 
away,saant left bim just. asthe door: of ‘the 
harness-room opened, and Cox appeared.on the 
ow ,and stood: peering ‘forward into the 


CHAPTER XIU, 


Vexry secretly and :silently the arch-conspi- 
rators worked a word or a hint now and then 
phon a ta cating the progress made on 
eitherside. 

All this while Lady Avaniey’s conduct to 
her danghter didnot change in the smailest 
degree, andiGreta mever so much as guessed 
that she knew her secret, and was plotting 
relentlessly: to.de stroy her happiness 

Alice had told .Greta of her meeting with 
Philip, and therefore the girl knew her lover 
was not. unfaithfal; but his-silence paimed and 
perplexed her, and gave her a feeling of re- 
seatment that prevented her from writing to 
him again. 

Inher listless state,of) both mind and body 
she-was glad to-bein:ber room where nothing 
was. reqnived oof her, and Lady. Avanley 
allowed her. to ‘remain: there: just one week 
longer ;:then she attacked Dr, Lennox, who 
agreed with her, by this: time, that she had 
been -an invalid Jong enough, and would’ be 
better for a change of room and ideas. 

‘Armed with this authority, Lady Avanley 
preserted herself one: morning before: Greta, 
who was lying ona sofa in front of the fire, 

ey into the coals, aud «said - cheer- 


“th ‘have good: news for you, dear; ‘Dr. |; 
Lennox says you may come downstairs this |! 
afternoon,” 

She raised her large, luminous eyes to meet 
her mother’s as she replied,— 

‘¢Yes, I know, but Pr would much ‘rather 


rules ?”’ : 


“Ican understand your feeling, darling,” 
answered her ladyship, in a delightfully 
sympathetic tone ; “ but you see you will never 
get strong all the while $00 remain here.” 

“T shall do very wéllpmamma. It can’t 
vamatter- whether I get merely or quickly, 
since Ihave no work toido in the world.” 

“T can’t.agree-with yeu there, Greta; your 
work isto be a comforito me.’ 

‘The beautiful eyes clodded-withwudden tears. 

“Youwknow I always wishéd that, mamma. 
‘You must. remember thatewhen: papa died I 
wished: we-were poor invotétr that I might 


have the sure of working for you.” 

“ Yes, , You must.exomseme for saying 
80, but that was- simply/absard. How could 
pyew work?” 


“ Gentlewomen often have to.doso. Look 
-at-Alice.” 

eo see 8 face changed a little. 

““You forget th om her mother entailed this 

marriage onher child: by her improvident 

If. your aunt had married ‘accord- 

station there:eould have been no 

q of oe of! this sort for those 


a 
‘Cie euppese 4 ” answered! Greta, cold! 
* Bat I eT ‘she had her compensations, if 


“Edont. know, of course, but Alice speaks 
of her father a3 ifthewwerea of romance 
=. preux chewalier eee Linfer that 
Abslieved in bim till 

Abe end.” 
“T think I “should rather infer that she 


jeabided by and made the best of her mistake. 


co hardly have enlig' ened her 
onmasubject of this sert.’ 

** You woul& have done so, mamma!” 

“Yes, love; but then I have a stronger 
sense of duty than most people,” replied Lady 
Avanley, ignoring, or rather pretending to 
ignore, the sting in her daughter’s words. ‘I 
must speak as I feel at the moment, and I 
would rather die than see you rushing head- 
long into a fate you would deplore alljthrough 
your fature life without warning you. How- 
ever, I am*thankfal to say you are net’ one of 
those ‘who would give up the solid advantages 
belonging to your position for a mere ides! 9 

‘*Ts love an idea ?” 

** Of course, and a'very poor idea too, since 
it does not last. “Haven't you heard of le 
who made a love-match. being infinitely bored 
with each other before the honeymoon was 
half over?” 

**In that case I suppose their love was a 
mere fancy, mamma ?”’ 

“No it-was real enough whilst it was an 
idea; but the moment it became-a reality the 
flimsiness of the material of wiich it was 
composed showed itself, and the poor creatures 
a, themselves in rage, metaphorically 

ing.’ 

“They ought to have made sure it would 
wear before they trusted to it,’ Greta re 
marked, with assumed carelessness. 

“ My dear‘child, how coald they know? 
Things of the fairest seeming are often rotten at 
the core.” 

‘* Yous have such very depressing theories, 
mamma,” Greta, boldly. ‘I often 
wonder if you ever felt young, or had illusions 
like the rest.” 

“If so lcstifled them out,” was the stern 
reply. “Those are luxuries that only rich 
girls can afford; but this is not what I came 
tosay. Iwant you downstairs.” 

“T am much too stupid to be of any use or 
pleasure-to you, mamme.,’ 

“I'd takemy chance of that,” she replied. 
‘** Besides, your réle is not to be amusing, but 
to look bax dsome."’ 

Tam ‘tired of cocking handsome,” she 
isaid, with:a sort of-suppressed p' passiog. “ee 
w statue could filtmy'place, who had no blood 
im her’ veins—no heart in her body.” 

“ Exactly!” and Lady Avanley’s voice was 
likeice, ‘ When women are given a heart it 
is only to suffer with.” 

‘“* And when they haven’tone they only make 
others suffer, I suppose?” 
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‘*Possibly, but that does not concern us. 
They can keep out of our way if they like.’’ 

“Bat supposing we take good care they 
shan’t keep out of our way, mamma?” 

“Then they can protect themselves. The 
moth flies into the candle for its own pleasure, 
and deserves no pity if it is burnt. But I 
mustn’t stay gossiping here until I have given 
my orders for the day. Don’t come down to 
luncheon, love, if you would rather not; butI 
shall expect you in the drawing-room about 
three, and you shall be let off dinner to-day.” 

“I wish you would let me stay upstairs a 
few days longer!” pleaded Greta. ‘“‘ Younearly 
always have visitors of an afternoon, and I do 
not feel as if I could bear any fatigue yet.’’ 

“‘ Tonly expect Mrs. Melthorpe, and she won’t 
look to you for much conversation. Besides, 
you must make a beginning at once, for you are 
getting quite hypochondriacal, and there’s no 
time like the present.’ 

‘Give me until to-morrow, mamma, and I 
won't say a word.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Greta,” responded her ladyship, 
in a sharpened tone, ‘‘I told you I expected 
you to-day, and as Dr. Lennox gays it will be 
good for you, I must be obeyed!” 

Greta was too proud to say another word 
then, but she buried her face in the cushions, 
and cried softly. The very thought of seeing 
Lord Darminster again filled her with horror 
and repulsion. She knew that he guessed her 
secret, and meant to make the most out of it he 
posssibly could, and she did not feel as yet as 
if she had the strength to defy him, or keep 
him at bay. 

Lady Avanley had sent Alice to gather some 
flowers in the garden in order to get rid of her 
whilst she talked to her daughter, and as she 
had to &rrange them afterwards, it was some 
time before she rejoined Greta—who was quiet 
by this time from sheer exhaustion. 

The girl brough: in with her a breath of the 
fresh outer air and a smell of flowers; and 
though her own heart was so heavy, she tried 
to speak cheerfully. 





(ON THE WATCH.] 


“Lady Avanley tells me you are going down- 
stairs this afternoon. I am so glad, dear, 
ae Iam sure you must be getting quite tired 
of me,” 

No answer, but Alice did not pretend to 
notice, and went on. 

“She say3 you don’t like the idea of the 
drawing-room, and so you are to have the bou- 
a all to yourself, and be as quiet as you 

e.”’ 

‘*Did mamma say anything about Lord Dar- 
a Ss inguioed Greta, then, with evident 
effort. 

‘* Yes, she said he wouldn’t come to-day!” 

“Oh!” with a great sigh of relief, “then I 
don’t mind so much. But, Alice,” wistfally, 
‘* will you promise me one thing, and that is 
to keep him out of the boudoir if he should 
come after all?’’ 

“My dear Greta, how could I promise! Lady 
Avanley could circumvent me ina moment if 
she chose.” 

Greta threw forward her hands with asudden 
passionate cry. 

‘*Oh! Alice, you are gocd and true. Help 
me to escape from that man!” 

Alice knelt down beside her and drew the 
flushed, tear-stained face.on to her shoulder. 

“* My darling, I would if I could, but I am 
so powerless. You must be firm, that is all; 
and let him see at once that you do not intend 
he should establish a right over you." 

“Ah! but” —shuddering—‘“he has my 
mother on his side. All the while I keep my 
senses I am safe, but whatif theday came that 
my mind became weakened by persecution, 
and I yielded! You know how ready they 
would both be to take me at my word, and I 
hate that man as I never thought it wasin me 
to hate any human creature. I believe if I 
were his wife, and I felt his sneering, cruel lips 
on mine, I should stab him to the heart.’’ 

‘Oh! no, Greta, do not say that!” cried 
Alice, startled by this outburst in one so proud 
and self-contained. 

“Icis true! I feel like that now... What 





right has he to meddle in my life? and how 
dare he talk of love, as if he understood the 
name? He only wants me because it is in his 
cruel nature to desire to conquer all those who 
oppose him. He knows I loathe his very name, 
and for that reason he would marry me, and 
make a pleasant pastime of my misery. But 
I would die first——”’ 

“I hopeso. It were better you died, Greta, 
than married a bad man, whom you hated.” 

‘Yes, but my blood would be on their 
heads!’ she added, excitedly. “I am young, 
and I want to live and be happy! Why,” her 
voice ending in a sob, ‘‘ won’t they leave me 
alone?” 

“Why don't you tell Lady Avanley this, 
Greta?”’ 

‘‘T have hinted it, but I must save my 
strength and my arguments, too, against the 
grand struggle. for I suppose it will come to 
that. Thank Heaven, you will be here, Alice, 
to comfort and sustain me!” 

“For a little while longer I shall be here,” 
answered the other evasively ; ‘‘ but, you see, I 
must soon be finding work.” 

“Nonsense, your place is here with us, Alice,” 
replied Greta, affectionately, ‘‘Why should you 
work when we have plenty for all?” 

“It is my duty fo work, and I should prefer 
it to dependence,” returned Alice, who was 
truly grateful, nevertheless, that she had at 
last melted her cousin. 

‘*But you are not going to leave us yet, 
Alice?” : ‘ 

‘*No, we will talk of this another time,” she 
answered, seeing that Greta could not bear 
much just then. ‘I want to see you happy 
before I go.” 

“Happily married you mean, of course,’ 
said the voice of Lady Avanley, and turning 
sharply round they saw her standing by the 
bed so quietly there could be no doubt that she 
had been there some time. 


(7c de continued.) 
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LOYAL AND TRUE. 


a ees 
CHAPTER I. 


’*Twas summer time; thesweet June sunshine 
poured its rays upon the earth; thesky was a 
clear, unclouded blue; the perfume of many 
flowers filled the air, and all nature seemed at 
her best and brightest. 

Squire Dorrington’s beautiful estate, West 
Lynne, stood in one of the most picturesque 
parts of Kent, only a few miles from the sea- 
shore. For many @ century it had belonged to 
the Dorringtons; only as time passed on the 
glories of the old race had grown fainter, and 
their acres more and more encumbered, until 
now it was whispered that little more than the 
homestead itself could descend to the Squir®’s 
heir, Ralph Dorrington did not seem dis- 
concerted at this; he was an intensely prudent 
man. Unlike his father, he had stadied all his 
life how to redeem his fortunes, He cared little 
for the beautiful old place where all his ances- 
tors had been born ; he cared little for all the 
traditions of their nobility and bravery ; but 
he prized intensely modern luxuries and the 
ease mojney alone can purchase. And so, when 
he was ittle more than twenty-four, he married 
a wife whose ample dower secured all these for 
him, She was the heiress of a small shopkeeper 
who had made a fortune by sheer industry. 
She had none of the grace and refinement of 
the Dorringtons, but Ralph appeared satisfied 
with his choice ; her money furnished a house 
in Kensington, and gave the young couple an 
ample income. He went into Parliament, and 
his talents opened society to his wife. The 
pair became well-known in the great London 
world. The brief holidays he took from Parlia- 
mentary duties were passed on the Continent ; 
he never found time to go down to West Lynne. 
He had taken his wife there once, and she and 
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her father-in-law had not made a favourable 
impression on each other, The sagacious 
Ralph kept them apart for the future—not even 
when children came were they taken to gladden 
the old grandsire’s heart. 

Now and then a pang of reproach smote the 
busy man of the world when letters came from 
West Lynne, in faint trembling characters. 
He would often plan to run down and see his 
father, but he never found time, and the visit 
was still in the future, when one morning 
there came a letter, not in the Squire’s hand 
but in that of the village doctor—a few lines, 
written with scant ceremony and ill-veiled 
reproach, to say that the father, who had 
enjoyed so little of his son’s time and atten- 
tion, was dying. 

Dying ! and the June sunshine fell on the old 
stone walks he loved so well! Dying ! and the 
yellow roses bloomed in all their glory, and 
the birds filled the air with summer songs. 

Dying, but not unmourned—not unlamented. 
In the broad verandah,on to which t .e drawing 
room widows opened, on a low rustic bench 
sat a young girl, weeping as though her heart 
would break, It was the old man’s grand- 
child—all that remained to him of his daugh- 
ter—-the orphan whom her uncle and grand 
London ‘cousins had well-nigh forgotten, but 
to whom West Lynne and its master were 
dearer than aught on earth. 

She was only eighteen. Her father, whom 
she had never seen from her infancy, was 
abroad seeking a fortune, which seemed long 
in coming. He was little more than a name 
to his daughter. All her love—all her tender- 
ness—centred on the old man, who had cher- 
ished her as his own child, and who, they 
told her, lie dying. 

“Tt can’t be true! ” cried tke girl, in an 
agony of grief. ‘‘ He was all I had—my very 
all. Oh! he can’t be going to leave me !” 

But, alas! in the grave faces of the old ser- 
vants—in the pitying looks of the old doctor 
—she had ed that it was, indeed, true that 





the misfortune she so much feared was ap- 
proaching. 

All day she had watched beside him; and 
then, while he slept, the old nurse had per- 
suaded her to leave the room, and get a breath 
of air. Marguerite had tried to obey, but she 
had only reached the verandah, where they 
had spent so many happy evenings, and her 
courage gave away. The tears she had kept 
back so bravely would have their vent, and 
sitting down she sobbed as though her heart 
would break, 

“Ob! grandpa!” cried the child, almost as 
though he could hear her; ‘don’t go away 
and leave your Meta all alone; she has no 
one else but you in the whole world. Qh! 
grandpa! stay!” 

‘* Meta !”” “ 

She looked up. At her side stood a young 
man of four or five-and-twenty, with a frank, 
open brow, and kindly grey eyes—it was Alan 
Howard, the only son of the late rector of 
West Lynne, He had been Meta’s friend and 

lay-fellow almost since she could remember. 

n spite of all her misery it gave her a thrill 
of comfort to see him now. 

“Oh! Alan! when did youcome? Have 
they told you?” 

“JT came this morning. I have been wait- 
ing to eee you all day, Meta; ’’ and the tender- 
ness of his voice was wonderful. ‘You must 
not give way like this,” 

‘* How can I help it?’’she asked, brokenly. 
“ Haven’t they told you grand,a’s dying? and 
he is all I have.” 

They would have made a charming picture 
as they sat there in the summer sunlight— 
the young man, tall, broad-shouldered, sun- 
burnt, the very type of an English sailor—the 
girl, fair, fragile, childlike—a blue ribbon tying 
back her soft brown hair, her blue eyes heavy 
with a deep sorrow. 

“I know all,” said Alan, simply. ‘“ Meta, 
I would give the whole world if I could stay 
and comfort you; but the ship sails at day- 
break, and I must go back to-night!” 
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His hand stroked -her hair almost caress- 
ingly. 

He had soothed many of her childish 
ae eettentieseiinis 

He as nothing er e privilege 
of standing always hetween her-andeorrow. . 

‘*T shall never see you t”’ saidnMeta,’ 
with a little gasp. ‘‘I am 
as grandpa. Qh! Alan, lifei is hard!” 

‘“You will see me again,” -he answered, 
cheerfully. “In three years’ time’ — 
back, and my first visit «will be 
Lynue!” 

Meta shuddered. 7 

“* He won’t be here to welcome yeu!” 

“ You will be here, dear?” 23 

She sighed, 

“ T cannot think of it, Alan ; _Ldon'tseem able 
to fancy life without him. ~ Itis.all.emist!” 


Mr. Rivers.wil-come 


you aswell | 


But she hesitated; child as she was, the 
importance of the pledge he demanded 
or oa all Meta! ". said 

“It. must all or po ge * 

, impaiped, hurt voice. ‘ You-will pass 

to yourwunalals ee eutemhic; only .as- — 

20 hmpband willuhe let me onan 
om dear, iIs-mpy great love all in 


setiVo,"sHtbe. whispered,  pikifally ; “only I 


jaftdlens yen do, lan. timeryibded 
“igs ‘hist Lceng0t shimk-siceannes | 


ie 


7 geet eR satong waiting, | he 


“Your uncle will take eare of you, and per- 


ha 
She shook her head. 


because he could not 
mother.” 

a But he will came home nowtojtake care 
of you.” 

‘* But he will be alnaost.a- str: . Every- 
thing looks dark and desolate. .Ijfeel as if I 
should never be happy again. There will.be no 
one to love.me.’ 

‘« Meta !”’ 

There .was a passion in ‘hisvsoiee<whigh 
strack her, child as she was, theggh. she-could 
not understand his meaning. 

He went on rapidly, his.eyes*fixed-upon her 
face as though he would-read ber through and 
= : ion 

‘*You must never say that agein, my 
darling. I love you, Meta, with all my heart 
and soul. I can hardly tell when I began to 


“ Grandpa thought aon ite stayed away ig 
England without 


my 


love you, but I know that for years you have |* 


been my one hope—my one desire !”’ 

No shadow of his meaning came to Mar- 
guerite. No convent maid conld have been 
more innocent on the subject of love and lovers 
than the old squire’s grandchild. 


‘You have always-been very good fo me!” 


she whispered, softly, ‘I don’t thinkif I had 
had a. brother of my own he could kaye been 
kinder.” 

Alan winced, 

“Tam not your brother, Meta,” he said, 
gravely, “but I can be something nearer and 
dearer, if only you willlet me. Meta, I want 
you to give yourselftome. I will love: you 
tenderly all your days. .I will never let.a 
sorrow touch you that human care can 
you from if euly you will consent!” 

The deep, lustrous, blue eyes fixed them- 
selves inguiringly on. his face 

‘*Ts it.all in vain, Meta? Can’t you.care?’’ 

“T do care!” said the girl,ina kind of 
choked voice. “I like you better than anyone 
in the world—except grandpa ; only——” 

But he disregarded the last word, and began, 
impatiently,— 

“Then you will. be my wife, Meta? If only 
you will say * yes!” I will spend my life in 
making you happy!” 

‘*Your wite!” repeated Meta, ina kind of 
awe-struck whisper. “Did you mean that, 
Alan?” 

“Of course I meant it. I have meant. it, 
thought of it, and hoped it for years!” 

“And T never dreamed it—mever once.” 

‘“You.are such a child, dear!” fondly. 
**Meta, it was his wish. When I was here six 
months ago he told me that, if I waited till 
you were older, he would give his fulland free 
consent.” 

Her tears were falling fast. 

ee like you better than anyone .else in .the 
world,”’ she said, simply ; ; but, Alan, I.don’t 
want to bemarried 1” 

“TI won’t_ask you.to,come to.me yet;” he 
said, huskily ; ‘‘indeed, I could not. .Imust 
make this voyage before I.could give youa 
home worthy the Squire's grand dtaanghter ; 
only, my darling, promise to be mine—promise 
that when:I come. baek I may claim my wife, 
my own, darling Meta! ’’ 


—and yet the lieutenant believed he should 
teach her to love him. 

“It breaks my heart’to leave you!” he 
waves. fondly ; ‘‘ but three years will soon 
pass; and you will write ta me, my. own?” 

‘“‘ 1 will write.” 

‘*If only,1.conld, have. seen, your,wncle—if 
I -conld .have been sure you wouki have. 
happy home in my absenoe,.it-would have been 
Neyer tain” anid the giel swently, Joraes 

“Never Sal swee 4 oman’ - 
ting her own grief to wea te his. rf 
say Uncle Ralph will be. good to piles yx all 
would be sad to me without,grandpa!” 

The nurse interrupted them.then. 

**The master is asking for you, Miss Meta.” 

Alan followed, almost.as a matier.of course. 
From childhood he had been as much at home 
at West Lynne:as at his father’s rectory, 

The Squire’s old nurse, and every servant in 
the place, had long foreseen what had. come to 
Meta with such surprise. 

The oldman smiled as-they entered, stand- 
ing on the threshold of 

All ‘that concerned his darling would interest 
him still. 

“She has promised, sir,” said Alan, joyously. 
‘“¥n three years I ant to have my wile!” 

The girl raised her blue eyesto the old man’s 
face, as though to seek his thoughts. 

* Are youglad, grandpa? © Does it.:make you 
happy ?” she asked, slowly. 

“ Ayel.I can. go easy,now. I .know my 
little 
Alan, I know you will love, her, truly !'”’ 

“To my life’s end!” answered Alan. 

‘‘Ralph.has noticome. He.should have been 
here. | you wnt to see hin Ra 





ALE. ol shoe 


“He is a good man!” said the Squire, 
feebly. ‘‘ Meta, you will be very happy !” 

She had it on her lips to say that she should 
peor be happy again, but for his dear sake 
she-kept back the words. 

“Three years |” repeated the Squire, slowly. 
+ “*It.ia.alongtime. You will be true, dear?” 

“Yes!” abe-said, simply. ‘I shall-mever 

tAlan !”’ 

“Itmight be hard to some gifls to.wait,” he 

h went on,’ mousingly ; “ but. you..are-so- young. 
eae onaa i trae Dorrington ; you know our 


* eal and,trae!’” whisperedthegirl, from 

nee and if.ever any one acted out that 
motto, Meta, it was your mother.”’ 

“ Ghe “was very ‘beautiful, «wasn’t she, 


* Yes ; onl vadionametnl wag to 
bein = dah . <1 
baveatlteenrel’ 





ee : 


Lwill be safe ina good man’s eare! a 


guardian : 
eyes of the old friend he loved) so well, :but 
duty called him, 
The first lieutenant.of the: 4 lcestis was not:& 


nnnatural:as it.seemed, in very 
h the Squire loved 5 i soomed er bet 

i Chicthad, ‘he Pe ered bis 
percents re, ever Sagar 8 
mho, aiden: to: years of pases 


aimless wanderer fr 

pacer cae gurein athe pas oo 
i ; oes oem a hin 
‘dene siete 
iva paren GA 

a's marriage. hed -widened. the breach 
pot | between father and»son. ° -had-wanted 
a tty sister to make. grand match, and 

lustre on the 


on y: 

She had wedded for love a man too poor to 
make her a home away from her father, and 
the M.P. shook his head over the infatuated 
trio, and left them to their fate. He did not 
= attend his sister’s funeral two years 

ater. 

Marguerite kept her watch, and the night 
crept on. She wondered her uncle had not 
come—she. knew the summons/sent)by Dr. 
West had been urgent. 

The old nurse came_in and out, ever and 
anon trying to pursuade the girl to take the 
rest she so much needed,/butiin vain. 

“TI could not leave him, nurse. I must have 
his lastword, his last emile, or I'think it would 
kill me!” 

And in theifirst dawn-of the summer morn- 
ing she had both—a faintl;-murmured bless- 
ing, a look of undying*tenderness;: and then 
the old: man, who:had been father and ‘mother 
to her both in ene, »passed»to his on 
the home he had loved: so proudly, the: graud- 
child. he had cherished so foudly, were both at 
the meroy ofchis:heir. 


“~ 


_— 


OHAPTER .L. 

@RaLipxa Doseweron, M.P., had fully: intended 
to.obey. Dr. Weat’s anmmons-at once. He was 
quite conscious that it:wouldilook extremely 
ped. But aibell-wasdto be ginesshes night at 

ni a was to a 
an aristocratic éxiend’s, and at:this:ball ‘Mes. 
Dorrington fondly:hoped: a future: earl: would 
propose to her daughter, Matilda. Theshop- 
r’s heiress positively refused to allow her 
to. absentohimseli. 1He must be-at 

the ball. ‘He must beatcdhomein the:morning 
of the next: dayto:zeceive the visit of ‘his 
wished.for son-in-law. ‘The afternoon train 
would do very avell for Westliyume. The old 
man Was, pro +far ess sill than he ima- 
His | gined—countsy doctors ‘were very easily 


ed. 

She spoke, and «she: prevailed. had 

singe givers ee to assert his 
authority ~when. ‘their wills, clashed, which 
was not often,.as their interests and wishes 
were ge: the same. 

0 blonare of his to the ball—had 
the of: seeing the 
Fitz Dinmnee sdanen-atvien 
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byt did not receive. a pressing request 
from that young sprig of nobility-for.a private 
interview. 

On-the morrow he came’ home cross, and 
fe ont Re trae heh . gone Sweet ane 
n- spite. oft e. A strange . misgivin 
aunted him. He was.not a- odor beertal 
man, and home memories seldom tro’ 
him, But to-night thoughts of his father 
and his boyhood would come to him ; and, for 
the ‘first time -for years, something very 
like remorse stirred his heart. J 

“You seeit was. all.a mistake,’ he said 
gruffly to’his wife. “It’s my belief Fitz 
Clarence has. no more,thought of marrying 
Matilda than he has-of little Kate.” 

“Mr. Dorrington ! ‘Why, he danced with her 
twice!” 

“That means nothing. He never showed 
her any other attention. Isaw his aunt, the 
Countess of Alingham, pass the girl as if she 
were a stranger.’ 

‘*Qld people never like them‘ that are to 
coms after them,” said the mother, blandly. 

“Tt doesn’t strike me our Matilda will come 
after Lady Allingham.” ; 

‘*I.am gure she’d make a splendid coun- 
tess:” 

“Bat if she isn’t asked to become oné? 
Look here, Jane,” he said, more kindly; 
‘“don't build your hopes on that, or let the 
chifd either,” 

He spent a troubled, anxious night; and 
at breakfast announced that he was off. to 
West Lynne by. the first train. 

Matilda was much toofine a young lady to 
appear so early in the day. “The eldest son 
was at college; the younger ones at school. 
Only a small, sharp-faced child of eleyen or 
twelve sat at the table with her parents. 

‘<I suppose there'll be no peace till yon’ve 
been !* returned. the wife, crossly. ‘“ Why 
must yourfather be taken ill in the season I 
should like to know ?” 

“He is my father ; Jane, remember that! ”’ 

‘Well! he has been quite confent to exist 
without you for more than twenty years.” 

* That may have been my-fault as much 4s 
is!” 

‘*T suppose“he has made ‘his will? There 
isn’t much»worth having in that old ruin of a 
house f*” 

‘‘He has no power to make.a- will!”’.said 
Ralph, slowly. “ West Lynne and its contents 
are strictly, entailed!” 

“ Then it comes to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Dorrington of West Lynne. It sounds well. 


A country place gives. aman a certain stand- 
ing. Buait youciny long, Ralph?” 

“That depends on-his state.”’ 

“I suppose there is no one but servants to 
poy things? I hope they are,an honest 
set!” 

“ There is that poor child of Helena’s. She 
has.always lived with my father, you know.” 

Mrs. Dorrington threw up her shands. 

“ Well, ldo: hope, Ralph, youswon't:-be.soft 
enough tovpromise to-keep-her. You've, ehil- 
dren-enonghof your own tosce to. You don’t 
want .an orphan you’ye Lever sot eyes: on 
foisted: upon you !”’ Q 

Mr. Dorrington bolted an egg without-speak- 
ing. -Hisewife continued,— 

“ Remember, I distinctly refuse-to receiv 
the child. I-don’t intend my money-to go ‘to 
supporting other people’s orphans |” 

he M.P. looked-at Kate. “His wife did: not 
heed him. 

** There’s no need-fer secrets! All my ehil- 
dren know I-brought you a ‘fortune. ‘It’s a 
good thing for them I did; and a better that 
I'm fond -enough of them to .prevent you 
wasting it on a host of poor relations!” 

She had over-shot the mark. ‘ 

‘*No relation of mine has ever enjoyed six- 
pence.of your wealth, madam!” thundered 
the MP. “T ngepen te bethe son of a gentleman, 
and as such Ihardly care to see my sister's child 
“ << but I shan’t ask your charity 
‘or her !” 


Mrs, Dorrington relented. She felt she had 
gone too far. 
« Perhere she’ has some relations on the 
father’s side?” 
“We shall see,” tersely. ‘I must be off!” 


shabby. fly. at the station, and, chartering -it, 


ed | drove the six miles which divided West Lynne 


from the sea-side town of Parkton. Hoe wasa 
man of the world, and not given to emotion, 
but he felt rather less composed than usual as 
he tbrough the old familiar lanes. It 
was ths home of ,his boyhood, and he was a 
stranger. Noone krew him; he was an alien 
in the Village called after his house. A strange 
oppression sejzed him—he almost feared the 
interview.with his father, and wished it, well 
over; then, as the fly crawled through the 
lodge gates,,and he rane in view of the house, 
he knew that his fears were unngsded. He 
had no reproathes, no dying words to dread— 
every window wasa,darkened, every blind was 
lowered. A bitter, regret filled him that he 
had yielded to his wife’s persuasions and ‘de- 
ferred his visit till to-day, for he realized that 
now his coming was all in vain—his father's 
voice could not welcome him. 

The old seryants were gathered in the hall— 
very few in number was the late ‘Sqnire’s 
establishment—but. every one of them had 
loved bim dearly, and,‘ for his sake, would 
fain do honour to his son. 

Ralph asked « few questions in a calm, 
matter-of-fact fone; he quickly negatived a 
propopal to visit the room, and finally sat 

own to the best luncheon which the hause 
afforded. - 

Not until it was over—not until he* had, re- 
— to the library to await. the doctor and 
awyer, who had both announced their in- 
tention of calling that .afternoon—did .the 
thought of his orphan niece strike him. Poor 
child ! How ‘erent was her lot from that 
of his Matilda. He was about to ring and 
ask for her when his visitors appeared. 

The new master of West Lynne met them 
with outstretched hand, but only'Mr. Leigh 
responded to the greeting. The old doctor 
was in no cordial mood-towards the man who 
had, left his father to die alone. Very brief 
and very business-like was the interview, but 
Ralph learned all he wished toknow. Every- 
thing came to him unreservedly. The estate 
had ‘been too encumbered ‘for the old Squire 
to attempt to save. There was absolutely no 
provision for Marguerite Rivers. 

‘Your niece’s welfare was my-client’s last 
thought,” said the lawyer, impregsively ; ‘his 
one anxiety was to know that she would have 
a home with you and Mrs, Dorrington.” 

The M.P. resented the tone of this speech. 

‘*T hope I.know my duty,” he said, stiffly; 
‘*but it is rather bard to have to provide for 
other people’s children. Mr. Rivers ought: to 
have stayed at home and looked after his 
daughter instead of roaming about the world 
like a vagabond.” 

“Hush!” cried the doctor, sternly; ‘*do 
you know that you may be speaking of the 
dead ?” 

iu Dead ? ” 

“We fear so. It is several months now 


father concealed his alarm from Miss Rivers, 
but for a long time he had believed his son-in- 
law’to have perished:” 

“And you expect:me to adopt his daughter?” 
returned Ralph. ‘Are you aware,'gentlemen, 
that'I have a family of my own?” 

“ You can hardly put your sister’s child-in 
the workhouse !* returned the ‘doctor, coldly. 
“Such a step wotld not tell in your favour at 
‘the next election. “Miss Rivers is a relation of 
whom you may be justly proud.” 

Ralph sighed. ‘He remembered his:wife. 
**T shall stay here until after the funeral, I 
suppose I had better see the girl.” 

*Is it possible you have not yet done so?” 
*“T have hardly been in the ‘house two 
‘hours !” 

He turned to ring’the bell, but before he 
‘could approach it the door opened and a girl’ 








‘He caught the express train ; he found a. 


since news of him reached.West Lynne. Your , 


entered—a slight, delicate-looking maiden,who 
ret walked the grace of au empress. Her 
lue_eyes -were, heavy with weeping, ber fair 
check . stained with tears ; yet,.as she stood 
there, nase of sorrow haying dimmed her 
beauty, alpb: Dorrington knew.inatinctively 
that his orphan niece was far.more attractive 
than his own. daughters ;.that while they bore 
traces of their mother’s ,plebeijan origin in 
manner and carriage, this penniless dependent 
looked the daughter of. a hundred ear He 
could have beaten her as she stood for her love- 
liness ; it increased his difficulties tenfold. His 
wife might haye pat.up with a plein, awkward 
country girl; she.would never bear patiently 
with one who must unwittingly be a dapgerous 
il to bey own children. ; " 
‘Marguerite went up to the stranger fearlessly, 
nd put her hand in his. 

‘Grandpa said you would be, kind. to me,” 
she whispered, *‘ Oh! Uncle Ralph, if only 
you had come sooner ; we longed for yau go !” 

Mr. Dorrington sighed. ‘Lhe sigh was for 
Meta’s beauty, not. for his own delay,; but the 
three’listeners could not understand that, so 
they gave him credit for remorse. .-His eyes 
were still fixed upon his nieee as. though he 
could not realise her presence. 

“TI expected a child!” hesaid.atlast. ‘‘How 
old are you?” 

“Twas eighteen last spring.” 

“And your name?”’ 
smi Marguerite Agatha, bat everyone calla me 

eta.” 

“And what.do you mean to do?.”’ 

‘The two men could bave cried shame ou him. 
Meta looked bewildered. 

“T don’t think I know,’ she faltered. “It 
has all heen .so sudden, and I hayen’t thought 
mach !”’ 

“Wi “vou must stay here for the, present,” 
said Ralph, ungraciously enough. . ‘* I daresay 


| the.servants can look after you. _Our town 


housé is small, and we have no room for guests, 
I daresay your aunt and cousins will be down 
here ‘in another month. Till, then you must 
manage somehow.” 

The tears stood in her blae eyes, and yet the 
words-.were a relief. ‘West Lynne was her 
home, and .she would be happier. alone. than 
with relations who-despised her. “For.a month 
at least she would enjoy. her solitude, 

She turned to go away. Mr. Dorrington 
kept his seat, but’ both the others rose, and 
Dr: West bowed low as he held the door open 
for the poor young orphan. 

‘* Remember, my dear Miss Meta,” he said, 
gravely ; “while I live at West Lynne you will 
never need a ‘frieud. I.can have no greater 
pleasure than’ to serve the old Squire’s grand- 
child!” 

A long silence followed the girl’s departure. 
It- was broken by Mr. Dorrington. 

“T shall write to Rivers at_once. I suppcse 
I shall-find his address among my father’s 
papers. Fdon’t believe that he’s dead, and I 
shall tell him he must come home at once.” 

His hearers bowed then. They rose, slowly 
and left him. Neither shook his hand; neither 
spoke a hope of seeing him soon again. “With 
a grave, courteous bow -they opened the 
drawing-room door and passed. out, leaving 
Ralph Dorrington alone ij, his glory. 

* And that’s the old Squire’s son! ’ said Mr. 
Leigh, with a groan, as they gained ths.open 
air, and he felt adim -relicf in escaping from 
the ‘house of mourning; “the last of the 
Dorringtons |! “What a pity!” 

*A-man is what s woman makes him,” 
quoted the doctor. “Ralph Dorrington mar- 
ried for money a vulgar, narrow-minded woman, 
and his wife has brought him’ down to her own 
low level.” 

*“ That poor Meta, it’s enough to make one’s 
heart ache. ‘What's to, become of +er?”’ 

Tt was the very question Marguerite was 
asking herself in her own room. Her uncle's 
manner had been as gall and wormwood to her 
proud nature, and she longed with an intense 
anxiety to take her fate into. her own hands, 
and leave the place which could. no longer be 








like home to her. 
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: His hand stroked -her hair almost caress- 


ingly. 
He had soothed many of her childish 
wrote caked nothisgAetter thanckhe: privilege 
e asked n er chhe pri 
of standing always between her 
‘*T shall never see you 
with a little gasp. ‘‘I am 
as grandpa. Qh! Alan, life is hard!” 
“You will see me again,” he» 
cheerfully. “In three years’ time! I.shall 
back, and my first visit will .be.to* 
Lynue!” ; 
Meta shuddered. . 
“« He won’t be here to welcome yon!” — 
“You will be here, dear?” i 
She sighed. 
“ T cannot think of it, Alan ; Idon'tseem 
to fancy life without him. “ Ibis all.emist!” 
“ Your uncle.willtake- 


te 


haps Mr. Rivers.will.come 
oy 

* Gran ought yed awa 
because he could not vear England-without ; 
mother.” 

oan But he will come home nowtojtake care 
of you. 

‘But he will be-aluaost.a seem. Every- 
thing looks dark and desolate. feel as if I 
should never be happy again. There will.be 20 
one to love.me.’ 

‘“« Meta !”’ 

There .was a passion in ‘hisvsoicecwhinh 
strack her, child as she was, thopggh ahe-conld 
not understand his meaning. 


He went on rapidly, his a ne wae her. 


face as though he would- read ber through and 
through. 

‘You must never say that agein, my 
darling. I love you, Meta, with all my heart 
and soul. I can hardly tell when I began to 


love you, but I know that for years you have |* 


been my one hope—my one desire !”’ 

No shadow of his meaning came to Mar- 
guerite. No convent maid could have been 
more innocent on the subject of love and lovers 
than the old squire’s grandchild. 

‘*You have always-been very good fo me!” 
she whispered, spfily, ‘I don’t thinkif I had 
had a. brother of my own he could have been 
kinder.”’ 

Alan winced, 

“Tam not your brother, Meta,” he said, 
gravely, ‘‘bat I can be something nearer and 
dearer, if only you willlet me. Meta, I want 
you to give yoursdlftome. I will love you 
tenderly all your days. .I will never let.a 
sorrow touch you that human care can shi 
you from if enly you will consent!” 

The deep, lustrous, blue eyes fixed them- 
selves inguiringly on. his face. 

‘Ts itall in vain, Meta? Can’t you.care?’’ 

"I do care!” said the girl,ina kind of 
choked voice. “TI like you better than anyone 
in the world—except grandpa ;_only——” 

But he disregarded the last word, and began, 
impatiently,— 

‘“Then you will. be my wife, Meta? If only 
you will say ‘yes!’ I will spend my life in 
making you happy!” 

‘«Your wife! ” repeated Meta, in a kind of 
awe-struck whisper. “Did you mean that, 
Alan?” 

Of course I meant it. I have. meant.it, 
thought of it, and hoped it for years!” 

** And T never dreamed it—mever once.’ 

‘You are such a child, dear!” fondly. 
** Meta, it was his wish, When I was here six 
months ago he told me that, if;I waited .till 
you were older, he would give his fulland free 
corisent.” 

Her tears were falling fast. 

**T like you better than anyone .else in .the 
world,” she aaid, cimnply ; a but, Alan, _I.don’t 
want to bemarried !’ 

“T won't ask you to, come to.me yet;” he 
wt. IY.” esr I Towuld give Lamust 
make this voyage before Ico ous 
home worthy the Squire's 7 el brat 
only, my darling, promise to be mine—promise 
that when; I come. baek I may claim.my.-wife, 
my own, datling Meta! ’’ 


Alan, imapaiped, hurt 
andgorrow. ‘[ipeotoined” Rabe 


you as~well 


tmy |g 


But she hesitated; child as she was, the 
importance of the pledge he demanded 
frightened her. 

ie !”..said 


ardianship; only .as. your 
let me mi 
cmotmrn, dear, ‘Isvmpy great love all in 


“Sio0,"\Kke whispered, - pitifully; “‘only I 
ni a you ~do Everything | 
a Mist} Lveanvet: 





eare of you, and per- | 


—and yet-the lientenant believed he should 
teach her to love him. 
“It breaks my heart’to leave you!’ he 


pass; and you will write ta me, my. own?” 
“T will write.” 
‘*If only.1,conld, have seen, your,wncle—if 
I -conld -have been sure .you, would (have. 
happy home in my absence, it-would,have been 


“ar Nover mind)” said the gitl swestly, 2 

“ Neyer mind, swee ie pam 
ting her own ate code te his. af 

say Uncle Ralph will be good to inion a all 
would be sad to me without grandpa!” 

The nurse interrupted them.then. 

“The master is asking for you, Miss Meta.” 

Alan followed, almost.as a matter.of course. 
From cbildhood he had been as ranch at home 
at West _Lynne'as at his father’s rectory, 

The Squire’s old nurse, and every servantin 
the place, had long foreseen what had.come to 
Meta with such surprise. 

The oldman smiled as.they entered, stand- 
gz. + onthe threshold of 

1 ‘that concerned his darling would interest 
him still. 

“She has promised, sir,” said Alan, joyously. 
“In three years I anrto have my wile!” 

The girlraised her blue eyes'to the old man’s 
face, as though to seek his thoughts. 

* Are youglad, grandpa? © Does it.make you 
happy ?” she asked, slowly. 


little 
Alan, I know you will. love, her, truly!” 
“To ay life’s end!” answered Alan. 
‘Ralph.has notcome. He.should have been 
here. you. .wait toseehim?” 

And again Alan «bitterly «regretted: that: mo 
good .ship Alcestis sailed at 
Meta’s. fain have waited to-close the 
duty called him. 

The first lieutenantof the: A lcatisavas nota 
man to forsake «his A> few minutes 
more: he_lingered,.and then; he tore. 
away, leaving:all that was dearent to_him in 
the world.in, that sick room| 





“He is a good man!” said the Squire, 
feebly. ‘‘ Meta, you will be very happy !”” 
She - a on her lips to say that she should 
} never appy again, but for his dear sake 
~she-kept back the words. 
“Three years !" repeated the Squire, slowly. 
p“*It.ia.alongtime. You will be true, dear?” 
“Yes!” .sbe said, simply. ‘I shall never 
tAlan!”’ 
“*Itaight be hard to some gifls touwait,” he 
&.0n, musingly; “ but. you..are-so- young. 
ppemans Sane Docingaae, ; you knew our 


ou yal pi trae !’” whisperedthe-girl, from 
‘an team. 


‘* Aye, and if-ever any one acted out that 
it-was: your mother.” 
* She was very -beautiful, -wasn’t she, 


“Yes ; only.be to Alanwhat.che wae to-your 
father, and phat be happy.” ” 
‘He said 





whispered, fondly ; ‘‘ but three years will soon | la’ 


word was pledged. : He Secemhicdiinaanoonm alarmed. 
aueciien : 
eyes of the old friend he loved) so’ well, :but 


sping aco these «ers nee 


-had-wanted 
Sepriy aac at make aed match, and 


family. 

She had wedded for love a man too poor to 
make her a home away from her father, and 
the M.P. shook his head over the infatuated 
trio, and left them to their fate. He did not 
= attend his sister’s funeral two years 

er. 
Marguerite kept her watch, and the night 
crept on. She wondered her uncle had not 
come—she knew the summons/sent)by Dr. 
West had been urgent. 

The old nurse came_in and out, ever and 
anon trying to pursuade the girl to take the 
rest she so much needed,butiin vain. 

“T could not leave him, nurse. I must have 
his last-word, his last smile, or I'think it would 
kill me!” 

And in theifirst dawn-of the summer morn- 
ing she had bath—a« faintly -murmared bless- 
ing, a look of undying*tenderness;;: and then 
the old: man, who:had been fath ther-and -mother 
to her both in one, »passed»to his ee 
the home he: had. loved: so proudly, the graud- 

child he bad caerishad so tenttby arene bette at 
the meroy ofqhis:heir. 

OHAPTER .L. 

@RaLrea Doanrmeron, M.P., bad fully intended 
to.obey. Dr. West’s summonsat once. Hewas 
quite conscious that it:wouldi look extremely 
ilk for him to.be.absent from bis father’s death- 
bed. But a'dall-was to ee a ane at 


“ Ayel I ean go easy,now. I know my | PO 
Lwill be safe in.a good vman’s\eare! |’ 


would do very svell for West-Lymme. > 
man was, pro’ far Jess :ilb than he ima- 
i ‘were (very easily 


heey santosginen epuaicoteipes ee 
authority when. ‘their wills,clashed, which 
seat ae their. a and >wishes 
fe notable Wiltred 

FitzClarence dance: twice with bis-Matilda ; 
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byt did not receive. a pressing request 
from that young sprig of nobility-for.a private 
interview. 

On-the morrow he came home cross, and 
ee ont; io irenge aary gone went L une 
n- spite. of*! a. , Strange , misgiv 

aunted him. He was not a Coder-beartsh 
man, and home memories seldom 
him. But to-night thoughts of his father 
and his boyhood would come to him ; and, for 
the first time for years, something very 
like remorse stirred his heart. 

“You: seeit was all a mistake,’ he said 
gruffly to’his wife. “It’s my belief Fitz 
Clarence has. no pagieiyh rei “pe of marrying 
Matilda than he has of little Kate.” 

“Mr. Dorrington ! ‘Why, he danced with her 
twice!” 

“That means nothing. He never showed 
her any other attention. I saw his aunt; the 
Countess of Allipgham, pass the girl as if she 
were a stranger.’ 

**Qld people never like them’ that are to 
coms after them,” said the mother, blandly. 

“Tt doesn’t strike me our Matilda will come 
after Lady Allingham.” ? 

‘‘T.am gure she’d make a splendid coun- 
tess.” 

‘Bat if she isn’t asked to become one? 
Look yor Jane,” he said, more kindly; 
“don't wil your hopes on that, or let the 
chifd either,” 

He spent a troubled, anxious night; and 
at breakfast announced that he was off. to 
West Lynne by. the first train. 

Matilda was much toofine a young lady to 
appear so early in the day. ‘The eldest son 
was at college; the younger ones at school. 
Only a small, sharp-faced child of eleyen or 
twelve sat atthe table with her parents. 

‘‘ I suppose there'll be no. peace till you've 
been !™ returned. the wife, crossly. ‘“ Why 
must your father be taken ill in the season I 
should like to know?” 

“He is my father ; Jane, remember that! ”’ 

‘* Well! he has been quite content to exist 
without you for more than twenty years.” 

. That may have been my-fault as much as 
is!” 

“Tsu e-he has made ‘his will? There 
isn’t neh worth having in that old ruin of a 
house f” 

‘‘He has no power to make.a: will!” said 
Ralph, slowly. “ West Lynne and its contents 
are strictly, entailed !” 

“ Then it gomes to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘** Dorrington of West Lynne. It sounds well. 
A country place gives a man a certain stand- 
ing. you-stay long, Ralph?” 

“That depends on-his state.” 

“I suppose there is no one but servants to 
mode things? I hope they are,an honest 
ge ” 

“ There is that poor child of Helema’s. “She 
has always lived with my. father; you know.” 

Mrs. Dorrington threw up her . 

“ Well, Lido.hope, Ralph, yourwon't-be.soft 
enough tovpromise to-keep-her. Yau've ehil- 
dren-enonghof your ewn:tosce to. Youden’t 
want .an orphan you've bever set eyes: on 
foisted. upon you!” f 

Mr. Dorrington bolted an egg without-speak. 
ing. - Hiswife continued,— 

“ Remember, I distinctly refuse. to receive 
the child. T-don’t intend za ees to go to 

rp 


supporting other people's o el” 
the M.P. looked-at Kate. His wife did-not 
heea him. 


** Phere’s no need fer seereta! All my chil- 
dren know I-brought you a fortune. It’s a 
good thing for them ] did;and a better that 
I'm fond -enough of them to prevent you 
wasting it on a host of poor relations!” 

She had over-shot the mark. ‘ 

‘* No relation of mingihas ever enjoyed six- 
pence.of your wealth, madam!” thundered 
the MP. “Thappento bethe son of a gentleman, 
and as sth T hardly care to see my sister's child 
} oe but I shan’t ask your charity 

x -her |” 


ed | drove the six 


Mrs, Dorrington relented. She felt she had 
gone too-far. 

“Perhaps she’ has some relations on the 
father’s side?” 

“We shall see,” tersely. ‘I must be off!” 

‘He caught the express train ; he found a. 
shabby fly. at the station, and, chartering it, 
miles which divided West Lynne 
from the sea-side town of Parkton. Ho was a 
man of the world, and not given to emotion, 

but he felt rather less composed than usual as 
he passed through the old familiar lanes. It 
was ths heme of ,his boyhood, and he was a 
stranger. Noone knew, him; he was an alien 
in the Village called after his house. A strange 
oppression sejzed him—he almost feared the 
interview.with his father, and wished it well 
over; then, as the fly crawled through the 
lodge gates,,and he race in view of the house, 
he knew that his fears were unngsded. He 
chad no reproaches, no dying words to dread— 
every window was.darkened, every blind was 
lowered. A bitter, regret filled him that he 
had yielded to his wife’s persuasions and ‘de- 
ferred his visit till to-day, for he realized that 
nowy his coming was all in vain—his father's 
voice could not welcome him. 

The old seryants were gathered in the hall— 
very few in number was the late ‘Squire’s 
establishment—but. every one of them had 
loved him dearly, and,’ for his sake, would 
fain do honour to his son. 

Ralph asked «a few questions in a calm, 
matter-of-fact tone; he quickly negatived a 

posal to visit the room, and finaly sat 
down to the best’ luncheon which the hause 
afforded. : 

Not until it was over—not until he* had. re- 

ired to the library to await. the doctor and 
awyer, who had both announced their in- 
tention of calling that .afternoon—did the 
thought of his orphan niece strike him. Poor 
child! . How erent was her lot from that 
of his’ Matilda. He was about to ring and 
ask for her when his visitors, appeared. 

The new master of West Lynne met them 
with outstretched hand, but only’Mr. Leigh 
respondéd to the greeting. The old doctor 
was in no cordial mood towards the man who 
had, left his father to die alone. Very brief 
and very business-like was the interview, but 
Ralph learned all he wished toknow. Every- 
thing came to him unreservedly. The estate 
had been too encumbered “for the old Squire 
to. attempt to save. There was absolutely no 
provision for Marguerite Rivers. 

‘“Your niece’s welfare was my client’s last 
thought,” said the lawyer, impreasively ; ‘*his 
one anxiety was to know that she would have 
& home with you and Mrs, Dorrington.” 

The M.P. resented the tone of this speech. 

‘*T hope I.know my duty,” he said, stiffly; 
‘* but it is rather bard to have to provide for 
other people’s children. Mr. Rivers ought. to 
haye stayed at home and looked after his 
daughter instead of roaming about the world 
like a vagabond.” 

“Hush!” cried’ the doctor, sternly; ‘*do 
you know that you may be speaking of the 
dead ?” 

Dead ? ” 

““We fear so. It is several months now 
since news of’ him reached. West Lynne. Your , 
father concealed his alarm from Miss Rivers, 
but for along time he had believed his son-in- 
law to have perished:” 

“And you expect_me to adopt his daughter?” 
returnéd Ralph. ‘“Are you aware,’ gentlemen, 
that’ I have a family of my own?” 

“ You can hardly put your sister’s child'in 
the workhouse !’’ returned the ‘doctor, colély. 
“Such a step wotld not tell in your favour at 
the next election. sent hartaoe is a relation of 
whom you maybe justly proud.” 

Ralph sighed. ‘He remembered hiswife. 
**T shall stay-here until after the funeral, ' I 
suppose I had better see the girl.” 

**Ts it possible you have not yet done so?” 
“T have hardly been in the house two 
‘hours !”’ 

He turned to ring the bell, but before he 


asking herself in her own room. 
manner had been as gall and wormwood to her 
proud nature, and she longed with an intense 
anxiety to take her fate into. her own hands, 
and leave the place which could. no longer be 


entered—-a slight, delicate-looking maiden,who 
i a walked the grace of au empress. Her 
lue_eyes were, heayy with weeping, ber fair 
cheek , stained with tears ; yet,.as she stcod 
there, in. spite of sorrow haying dimmed her 
beanty, Ralph Dorrington knew instinctively 
that his orphan niece was far.more attractive 
than his own. dayghters ; that while they bore 
traces of their mother’s ,plebeian origin in 
manner and carriage, this penniless Sepeosen’ 
looked the daughter of. a hundred ear. He 
could haye beaten her as she stood for her love- 
lines ; it ee his difficulties tenfold.” His 
wif might haye put.up with a plain, awkward 
country girl; she.would never bear patiently 
with one who must unwittingly be a. dangerous 
ial to bey own anise. P ‘ : 

‘Marguerite went up to the stranger fearlessly, 
and Fl her hand in his. 

“Grandpa,said you would be, kind to me,” 
she whispered, * Oh! Uncle Ralph, if only 
you had come sooner ; we longed for yau 0 !” 

Mr. Dorrington sighed. ‘Lhe sigh was for 
Meta’s beauty, not for his own delay,, but the 
three*listeners could not understand thet, so 
they gavehim oredif .for remorse. .;His eyes 
were still fixed his nieee as, though he 
could not realise her presence. 

“T expected a child!” hesaid.atlast. ‘How 
old are you?” 

“Twas eighteen last spring.” 

“And your name?” 
smi Marguerite Agatha, bat everyone calla me 

eta.” 

“And what.do you mean to do ?.”’ 

‘The two men could have cried shame on him. 
Meta looked bewildered. 

“T don’t think I know,’’ she faltered. “It 
has all heen .so sudden, and I hayen’t thought 
mach !”’ 

OW “you must stay here for the, present,” 
said Ralph, ungraciously enough. ‘' I daresay 


| the.servants can look after you. Our town 


housé is small, and we have no room fer guests, 
I daresay your aunt and cousins will be down 
here ‘in another month. Till, then you must 
manage somehow.” 

The tears stood in her blae eyes, and yet the 
words» were a relief. West Lynne was her 
home, and .she would be happier. alone. than 
with relations who-despised her. “For,a month 
at least she would enjoy her solitude, 

She turned to go away. Mr. Dorrington 
kept his seat, but both the others rose, and 
Dr. West bowed low as he held the door open 
for the poor young orphan. 

‘*‘ Remember, my dear Miss Meta,” he said, 
gravely ; “while I live at West Lynne you will 
never need a ‘friend. I.can have no greater 
pleasure than’ to serve the old Squire's grand- 
child!” 

A long silence followed the girl’s departure. 
It- was broken by Mr. Dorrington. 

“T shall write to Rivers. at once. I poupcne 
I shall-find his address among my father’s 
papers. Fdon’t believe that he’s dead, and I 
shall tell him he must come home at once.” 
His hearers bowed then. They rose. slowly 
and left him. Neither shook his hand; neither 
spoke a hops of seeing him soon again. “With 
& grave, courteous bow -they opened the 
drawing-room door and passed. out, leaving 
Ralph Dorrington alone ij. his glory. 

* And that’s the ald Squire’s son! ” said Mr. 
Leigh, with a groan, as they gained ths open 
air, and he felt adim -relicf in escaping from 


the ‘house of mourning; “the last of the 
Dorringtons ! “Whata pity!” | 


“A-man is what a» woman makes him,” 


quoted the doctor. “Ralph Dorrington mar- 
ried for money a vulgar, narrow-minded woman, 
and his wife has brought him’ down to.her own 
low level.” 


*“ That poor Meta, it’s enough to make one’s 


heart ache. What's to,become of +er?”’ 


Tt was the very question Marguerite was 
er uncle's 











could approach it the door opened and a girl 


like home to her. 
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“ Ob, Alan!” cried the girl, sadly, ‘‘ why are 
you not here! I don’t love, you, dear as you do 
me, but I will be your true and faithfal wife. 
and you would protect me from my uncle. He 
speaks to me as if I were an outcast—I who 
have beea mistress of West Lynne ever since I 
can remember.” 

She never saw Ralph Dorrington again 
during his stay. The old woman whom she 
still called “nurse,” but who was really the 
housekeeper, chose a simple mourning oatfit 
for her yoang lady; and when Meta questioned 
her right to such an expense the faithful ser- 
vant declared the master had ordered it, and 
not till months after did Meta learn that all 
was paid for by her humble friend. 

Blinded with tears the girl sat at home while 
the remains of her grandfather were carried 
from the house he loved so well, Later on 
oy told her her uncle had gone back to Lon- 

on. 

“I think I’m glad, nurse,” said the girl, 
anny ‘*we shall be happier without him.” 

“But he’s coming back soon, missy, in about 
three weeks time, and his wife and the young 
ladies.“ It’ll be pleasant for you to have com- 
panions of your own age, Miss Meta.” 

Bat Meta shook her head, 

‘* They will be proud and grand; they will 
make me feel itis their home, not mine.” 

‘Don’t go to meet troubles, dear,” said the 
old woman, kindly ; ‘‘ they may be nice, kind 
young ladies ; they’re half Dorringtons, you 

ow.” 

Bat even she despaired as the days wore on. 
Modern furniture came in plenty from London; 
implicit directions from Mrs, Dorrington where 
it was to go, and how the rooms were to be 
allotted. No mention was made of Meta, no re- 
gard shown for her comfort; and things reached 
a crisis when the ladies’ maid arrived the day 
before her mistress, and insisted on converting 
Meta’s apartment into her aunt's dressing- 
room. Resistance was vain ; Pauline was told 
Miss Rivers could sleep upstairs among the 
servants, and that every other chamber was 
already appropriated by Mrs. Dorrington’s 


orders, The ladies’ maid carried the day; and | 


with tears of indignation nurse carried off 
Meta’s possessions, and with loving hands tried 
to make the room she herself had formerly oc- 
cupied fit for her darling. 

“ Don’t fret,” said Meta, with a half-choked 
sob, ‘* Nurse, it is all the same; they can’t bear 
my being here, and they are showing me 
plainly how unwelcome I am.” 

She went down into the hall to welcome the 
new comers, her heavy craped.trimmed dress 
a striking contrast to Mrs, Dorrington’s rustling 
silk, and Matilda’s elegant half-mourning. 
Every pulse of her heart beat wildly, but her 
pride gave her some nee ge of calm ; and 
when her uncle introduced her to his wife, 
Aunt Jane honoured her with two fingers, and 
then drew forward a sharp-faced child, dressed 
in the height of fashion. 

“This is your cousin Kate,” she said to 
Meta ; “ her governess has not come with us, 
and she is getting too old for the nursery, so it 
will be a nice occupation for you to attend to 
her. Idon’t approve of young girls being idle, 
especially when they are so unfortunately 
situated as you are.” 

**You’d better come and help me undress, 
now,” said Kate, quickly; “I’m so tired!” 

For one instant Marguerite hesitated, but 
there was no one to protect her—no one to take 
her part. With one longing wish for her grand- 
father or Alan rhe led the way to the bright, 
cheerfal room which had been prepared for the 
youngest child of the new master. 

Miss Kate flung herself into a chair, 

“You’d better undo my boots first,’’ she 
said, coolly extending one dirty boot to 
Meta; “they’re so heavy, and my toes feel 
very cramped.” 

But Marguerite withdrew from the contact 
with the dirty leather. 

‘You can surely do that much for yourself. 
You are not a baby!” 

“Simmonds always undid my boots, and 
you are to be just like Simmonds; mamma 








said so. She says if papa don’t send you away | met. A bright flush dyed her cheek, and she 


she means to make you usefal,”’ 

That night was a fair specimen of it; from 
morning till evening Marguerite, was at the 
beck and call of her aunt and cousins, They 
never left her an hour's leisure. 


From presiding at Kate’s morning toilet to | I lo 


crimping Mat:lda’s thin, tiny hair at night, her 
duties kept on in one long, endless string. She 
never received a kind word ; she was reminded 
at every turn of her dependence, antil the 
girl’s life grew so full of misery that she 
would have welcomed any change, 

One letter reaclied her from her lover, full 
of passionate affection—of glad allusions to the 
time when he should retarn to claim her; bat, 
alas! that time was three years distant. It 
seemed an eternity to Meta. 

She wrote as cheerfully as she eould to 
Alan. Site told him little of all she suffered, 
but to herself she admitted that she could 
not await his return at West Lynne; three 
yh <i such bitter humiliation would surely 

r 

With September came a host of visitors for 
the shooting. wt 

It was hard to see the house filled with 
company so soon after her grandfather's death, 
but it was harder to be treated as beneath an 
introduction to the bright-faced girls and cheer- 
ful men who were Mr. Dorrington’s guests. 

Meta had a plain intimation it would be 
better for her to take her meals upstairs si 
the sojourn of the visitors. She little guess 
that the chief reason for this was her ty 
—that Aunt Jane feared her penniless niece 
wel carry oo trecile bad Mf she gonenes. 

ery pale and fragile arguerite grown 
in the few weeks which had passed since her 
bereavement. 

Her life was so full of misery—her daily 
drudgery so hard tu bear—that once she had 
gone y to her uncle and told him she could 


stand it no longer. Ralph answered calmly she |’ 


was at liberty to leave 
she pleased. 

e girl knelt at his feet, then, and joined 
her hands together in piteous entreaty. 

‘‘ Tf you would only send me to papa!” 

He softened then, she was so like her mother. 
For one moment the memory of his beautiful 
sister touched his heart. 

‘* Meta, do you know it is more than six 
months since any letters came from your 
father, or anything has been heard of him?” 

‘*Yes; papa does not like writing, still he 
might have answered my letters, But I know 
directly he hears of grandpa’s death he will 
send for me,” 

Mr. Dorrington fidgeted with an ivory paper 
knife. 

“ And if he never sent, Meta; if he, too, has 
been taken from you by death?” 

She never answered him, the look in his 
face told her his fears, Without another 
word she left him, and went up to her little 
attic room, where no one could scold her for 
her tears. And a week later the house was 
full of company, and among the guests came 
the Honourable Wilfred FitzClarence, to 
complete—so his hostess fondly hoped—the 
wooing he had so neglected in London. 

He made himself very agreeable ; he rode 
with Matilda, he turned over the pages of her 
music, he joined his voice with hers in duets, 
but he never asked her to marry him; and, 
what was more, in spite of Mrs. Dorrington’s 
hopes, he had not the slightest intention of so 
doing. 

Then, one day, when all the world was out- 
of-doors, and he came back to the house 
under pretence of writing some letters, he was 
attracted to the drawing-room by the sourd of 

a sweet, musical voice, and he found seated at 
the piano a slight, delicate girl in deep 
mourning. She never heeded his approach ; 
her heart and soul were buried in the music, 
The tears stood in her blue eyes as her voice 
uttered the rich, sweet notes which went 
straight to Wilfred’s heart: 

He never knew how long he stood there, 
She turned her-head suddenly, and their eyes 


rose hastily. 

-‘A thousand pardons!” he said, with as 
much reverence as he could have used to a 
princess. ‘‘ Indeed I never meant to disturb 
you, but I heard the sound of the piano, and 

ve music, so I could not help coming.” 
She smiled. 

“T thought everyone was ont.” 

“They are. Pray do not let me interrupt 

ou.” 

“T had just finished.” She turned to him 
with almost pathetic pleading, ‘‘ Please do not 
tell anyone you found me here !” 

“Indeed | will not,” much flattered at her 
confidence. ‘“ But won’t you tell me why I 
have never seea you before all the time I have 
been at West Lynne?’ 

Again her cheek crimsoned. 

“ Forgive me!” he said, quickly. ‘“ Indeed, 
I did not mean to wound you!” 

“It is only there is no room for me at the 
dinner-table. Aunt Jane likes me to be up- 
stairs when visitors are here! ”’ 

How he detested Mrs. Dorrington at that 
moment. 

“ The visitors would be too much honoured 
by P ne society.” 

be smiled. 
“T must be going. I ought not to have ver- 
tured, here only the piano tempted me, and 
I 134 Matilda and Mr. FitzClarence were 
ou ” 
He started, 
“ Who is Mr. Fitz-Clarence?”’ 
“ Matilda’s lover!” returned Meta, with a 


e. 

“T have often wanted to see him, You 
know he will be my cousin someday!” 
Wilfred bowed. 

‘* Fitz-Clarence is here at your service, Miss 
Dorrington; but I do not think he will. ever 
be your cousin |!” 

“Forgive me! I must have been mis- 

ey 


est Lynne as soon as | taken 


“ There is nothing to forgive. I shall begin 
to think West Lynne an enchanted castle. 
Fancy your being hidden here, and my never 
even suspecting it, Miss Dorrington!” 

She had been so literally hidden from him 
that she could not contradict his speech. 

‘* My name is not Dorrington!” 

“What is it?” 

“ Rivers!” 

“ Rivers!” he repeated, thoughtfully. ‘‘I 
know a family of that name. I wonder if you 
can be related to them !’’ 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“I believe I have no relations in the world 
except the Dorringtons. It is a good thing! 
1 o> ark like to be a burden to two fami- 
lies 

“A burden!” cried the young man, hotly. 
“ Who would think you that?” 

“ Anyone!” 

Wilfred looked at her with a world of admi- 
ration shining in his dark eyes. 

‘“Miss Rivers!” he cried, eagerly ; ‘let me 
be your friend—let me do for you all that 
friendship can. What can they be thinking of 
to neglect you—to deem you are a burden— 


dakness! ”’ 

At that very instant the door o softly, 
and Mrs. Dorrington entered. How long she 
had been listening outside, how much she had 
overheard, neither of them could guess. Wil- 
fred stood proudly unmoved. 

He knew she would not dare to be rade to 
an wolsto earl; but Meta had no such ground 
for confidence. Her face grew pale as sculp- 
tured marble, and her knees shook under her 
as though they could not support her weight. 


CHAPTER III, 
To outward eyes Mrs. Dorsngion took little 


notice cf the wickedness of her husband’s 
niece in enjoying a téte-d-itte with the future 
Earl of Alliogton.” She asked Wilfred plea- 
santly if he had written his letters, adding 





you who are as superior to Matilda as light to 
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tees it wantei only half-an-hour to post” 
ime. 

Mr, FitzClarence lingered; some instinct 
told him Meta Rivers would not find her aunt 
in a very gentle mood if he left her. On the 
other hand, he had no excuse to allege for re- 
maining. Nay, bis doing so might involve the 
girl in further trouble! 

That thought determined him. With some 
polite excuse to Mrs. Dorrington he quitted 
the drawing-room, his dark eyes flashing a 
look of sympathy to Meta as he passed her. 

When the door had closed on him the storm 
burst. Mrs,-Dorrington turned to Meta per- 
fectly white with passion. 

“Is it not enough that we have you thrust 
on us against our wishes, that we are obliged 
to keep you out of charity like a pauper brat? 
Are you g0 base, so utterly lost to all sense: of 
right as to try and entangle your conusin’s 
future husband in your toils?” 

‘There is some mistake,” said Meta, 
flashing hotly. ‘I never spoke to Mr. Fitz- 
Clarence before in my life. I never tried to 
flirt with him, never once !” 

“A likely story!” 

“T never told an untruth in my life!” cried 
Meta, proudly. ‘Mr, FitzClarence spoke to 
me in common politeness. I had to answer.” 

‘* To answer with abuse of your benefactors, 
you ungrateful minx! It’s no use trying to 
deceive me! I heard pias | word you said!” 

‘‘T only spoke the truth,” repeated Meta. 
‘‘Tam sorry if I have offended you ; but my 
life is one long misery! You must have 
known it,” 

“Well, it won't be spent here .much 
ro pl said the angry woman quickly. “I 
shall speak to your uncle this very night, and 
tell him I won't have you under my roof 
another week!’’ 

She went off, and Meta—a strange sense of 
relief at her heart—crept away to her own 
room. After all, she had nothiag to fear now, 
nothing to dread.. The very worst had hap- 
péned. She waa to be an exile from the home 
of her childhood, but that home had been so 
fall of wretchedness to her lately she could 
leave it without a pang. 

She wondered a little drearily what they 
would do with her, but she feared no toil how- 
ever hard, no poverty however bitter! Hard 
work and privations could not be more painfal 
than the life she had led at West Lynne since 
her grandfather's death. 

Two or three days passed slowly on. No 
allusion was made to the scene in the draw- 
ing-room, bat Meta was treated. by her rela- 
tions as a kind of state prisoner. Never until 
the household had retired to rest was she left 
for one moment alone, . Little Kate was 
evidently. instructed to keep watch on her 
movements, 

The child became her shadow. Meta could 
not even post a letter or send a message 10 Dr. 
West, the only friend who might have helped 
her. Wilfred FitzZlarence she never saw. 
She was practically confined to the school- 
room and her own attic, 

The perpetual supervision began to tell upon 
her. She looked pale and thin, a mere shadow 
of the Meta Alan Howard had held in his arms, 
and called his darling. 

At last the fiat eame. One morning Miss 
Rivers was formally summoned to the stady, 
and there her uncle and aunt announced that 
her rebellious disposition and. evil temper 
made it quite impo:sible for them to keep her 
at home. 

No letters had come from her father for 
mauy months. As she was, therefore, practi- 
cally an orphan, they thought the best thing 
would be for her. to begin to earn her own 
living at once, as they did not feel disposed to 
assist one 80 wilfully ungrateful. 

_ Meta listened to this preamble like acreature 
in a dream, Then 8. Dorrington added 
that, desiring her at least to start in life re- 
spteely, they had written to invoke the aid 
ot Matilda’s late instructress, the principal of 
& West-end college, and she had kindly recom- 


mended their protégée to an elderly lady who 
tequired a companion. 

Time was an object to Mrs. Delaval, and, 
therefore, Meta had better start that very 


ay. 

“Your packing will not take long. I shall 
send my own maid with you,” continued her 
aunt. ‘‘For your grandfather’s sake we will 
do all in our power for you; and you shall at 
least reach Mrs, Delaval under proper escort. 
What you choose to do later will not affect us.” 

The M.P. drew out his purse, and presented 
the girl with a five-pound note. 

“Tt shall not be said we let my sister's child 
go among strangers without a penny in her 
pocket. You had better see to your packing 
now ; the carriage will be here in an hour.” 

He looked worn and anxious, as though life 
did not go very smoothly with him just then. 
Meta did not know how vainly he haa striven 
against bis wife's reaclution, but his last words 
touched her,their tone was so sad. She forgot 
everything except that he was her mother’s 
brother—the only living relation she had; and 
so,in spite of his wife’s cold stare, the: girl 
took his hand in hers, ani pressed her lips 
to it. 

**Good-bye, Uncle Ralph. I wish you could 
have liked me. Indeed I never meant to be a 
trouble to you.” 

“Good-bye,” he returned, gently. ‘I don’t 
expect yon have been very happy here, child. 
After all, this going to Mrs. Delaval may be 
the best thing in the world for you.” 

In spite of all she had suffered there Meta’s 
blue eyes were blinded with tears as she drove 
out of WestLynneforthelasttime. The maid— 
the very same Pauline who had once been s0 
insolent to her—cried too from very sympathy. 

“Cheer up, Miss Marguerite,’ she said, 
kindly. ‘You may be very happy with the 
lady you're going to. She can’t treat you 
worse than the mistress and Miss Matilda,” 

“No,” said Meta, brokenly. ‘“ But you see, 
Pauline, this is my home. I have lived here 
all my life.” 

‘* Maybe you'll see it again,” said the maid, 
cheerfully. ‘ It won’t be in Mrs, Dorrington’s 
hands much longer. The master has sent for 
Mr. Henry to come and make some plan—cut- 
ting off something, I think, they call it—and 
then West Lynne will be sold. Bless you, 
miss, the master can’t help it! He’s lost a lot 
of money lately. Some bank failed, and, in 
fact, nothing’s gone right with him since his 
father’s death,” 

She meant to comfort Meta, but she only 
added to her grief. West Lynne, in the hands 
of strangers, seemed to its young worshipper 
little short of sacrilege. 

It was a long journey, for to reach Miss 
Delaval’s place it was. necessary to go to Lon- 
don, and then travel some forty miles beyond 
it on the other side; but at last the train 
stopped at Melville, and Pauline collected Miss 
Rivers’s things with ready care. 

*T am to drive to the house with you, miss, 
and catch the seven o'clock train back!” 

‘‘But you won’t be at West Lynne before 
midnight, Pauline! ” 

“T shall sleep in town, miss; the house- 
keeper and some of the servants are there.” 

The fly stopped before a low, white, stone 
house, standing in picturesque grounds. A 
silver-haired butler came forward, Behind 
him stood an elderly woman,whom Meta took 
for the housekeeper. She addressed the young 
lady respectfully enough. 

‘*My mistress will be glad to see you when 





you have taken off your things, Miss Rivers. 
Tea is ready in-the blue room.” 

She herself led the way to a pretty, chintz- 
hung apartment, where Meta’s boxes soon 
followed them. A bright fire burned in the 
grate, wax-candles were lighted on the dressing- 
table, a few hothouse flowers stood in a little 
vase, Meta could hardly believe her eyes. The 
room look as if it had been prepared for some 
cherished guest instead of a hired companion. 
“ If you will touch the bell when you are 
ready, miss, someone shall show you the way 





to the blae room.’’ 


. 


Left alone, Meta changed her heavy travel- 
ling dress for a white muslin ; broad black 
ribbons and a necklace of jet showed that she 
still wore mourning for her grandfather. She 
smoothed her curling hair, and fastened & 
single white rose in its waves. She had not 
cared how she looked for months, but to-night 
a wild longing had come to her for love and 
sympathy. She would fain please Mrs, Dela- 
val, and retain the home that had so strangely 
opened to her. 

She was as beautiful to the full as in the 
old days when she had wandered in the West 
Lynne grounds with Alan Howard before she 
dreamed of her grandfather's illness, but her 
beauty had a different character. Sorrow had 
purified and intensified it. The girl Alan had 

ressed to his heart was a wayward, winsome 
child; the companion sent to Miss Delaval 
was a loving, true-hearted woman. 

She touched the bell, and Mrs Ward ap- 
peared. Again she led the way down a long 
posenee to a door closely protected from the 

raught with velvet curtains. Drawing these 
aside she held it open, and Meta entered with 
a strange nervousness, for which she could 
account. 

She had heard nothing of Mrs. Delaval, but 
had gathered she was elderly. At first she 
thought there must be some mistake, A 
lady reclined on an invalid sofa, drawn near 
the tea-table; but she looked hardly forty 
years of age. A closer observation told that she 
was more; but the cheek was smooth and 
rounded. The eyes had no shadows, and the 
soft brown hair was untinged with grey. _ 

“I cannot rise to welcome you, Miss 
Rivers,’’ she said, kindly. ‘‘I dare say you 
have heard Iama prisoner. Will you come 
here, and let me look at you?” 

But she scanned the girl’s face with more 
interest than one often bestows upon a 
stranger. 

Blanche Delaval seemed to be seeking some 
resemblance she wished for, and could not 
find, Then as their eyes met, and she caw 
the wistful smile on the girl’s lips, she ended 
the scrutiny with a kiss. 

“You are very like your father, my dear. 
I knew him well many years ago—and your 
mother, too.” 

It was almost like home to hear anyone 
speak of her parents in that gentle tone. _ 

“ You are wondering how I knew you!” said 
Mrs. Delaval, quietly. ‘I have been seeking 
a companion for months; and when I heard 
that Mrs. Dorriegton wished to recommend a 
young relation of her husband—a Miss Rivers 
—lI felt sure you must be my old friend’s 
daughter.” 

The tears stood in Meta’s eyes. 

*“ You know that ee . 

“I know that people believe him dead. I 
do not believe it myself—he has such a ten- 
der-lovingnature, I feel quite sure he would 
never leave his friends uncertain of his death. 
He would come home if he had time. If not, 
he would find someone to write.” . 

“ But it is almost a year!” said Meta, wist- 





fully. 

«Toreign letters are often delayed ; and the 
Rivers’s were always bad correspondents,’ said 
Mrs. Delaval, hopefally. ‘‘But Iam starv- 
ing you, child! Will you do the honours 
of the tea-table? I am helpless, you see!” 
When she had been at the Court some time 
Meta learned that Mrs, Delaval had not walked 
for years. She had been driving with her 
put one when the horses ran away, and the 
carriage upset, pitching them into the road. 
He was killed on the spot. She was ill for 
months, then rallied and recovered her. usual 
health, only that she was condemned to a sofa 
life. There had been some injury to her spine. 
The doctors said she would never walk again. 
Possessed of ample wealth, of rare intelli- 
gence and sweet temper, , nay oe the misfor- 
tune had weighed on her eavily than it 
might have done on many others. She bore 
her imprisonment with wonderful patience, 
and had still bright smiles and perfect sym- 





pathy for those around her. 
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“Only,” said the housekeeper, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘She never attached herself to 
many—it was not her way. Those that came 
here she was good to, and sent away happier ; 
but she never seemed to care for them, for her 
own sake. I never saw her really anxious 
about any one’s visit, excepting Mr. Chandos, 
until she tol@ me the other day that'you were 
coming. An ol@ friend’s daughter she called 
you, Miss Rivers, and you have ‘done her good 
already.” 

Marguerite. guessed eomething of the truth, 
that before herfather married her sweet youn 
mother, this beautiful. Mrs. Delaval h 
learned to care for tim: He'probably had never 
known of the sentiment—he certainly had not 
returned it; and yet all the-samie it had been 
the love of her life—so strong and faithful, 
that, in -spite‘of more than twenty years of se- 
paration, it still influenced here to secure 
& mother’s welcome for his child. Time 
passed very happily at the Court, 

Meta seemed to have found anotherhome 
like the one she had lost. Her duties were 
very slight—to «it with Mra: Delaval and read 
or sing to her, to gather flowers for the-draw- 
ing-room, to write a few letters; this seemed 
their total. 

A year had passed since the old Squire's 
death, and one bright Jane day Marguerite 
satin her owa room trying to write-to Alan. 
His last letter was beside her—a tender, manly 
letter, with love breathing in line: Many 
sach letters had come to Meta; she kept‘them 
in &@ pretty ‘cedarwood ing-case, and often 
read them; but their perasal hardly gave her 
pleasure. Atan had bat one ‘theme—his love 
for her—his intense longing for the*day when 
he could retarn and claim her as his own for 
ever. Bitterly, bitterly did she reproach her- 
self for her harshness and coldness of heart ; 
bat Meta knew qaite-well she-did not long for 
that time, as Alan did. She would be glad ‘to 
see her:old friend again—very glad ; but‘she 
could not-bear the thought of what would fol- 
low their reunion. She could not think of'the 
time when she would be Alan’s wife, bound to 
him for ever. 

“ T don’t love him,” she thought, sadly, “I 
told him-so, and he said the love would ‘come, 
I must be very selfish ; he is so goo@ and true 
and devoted to me, andyet the. time: never 
seems. long: without him: I know I would 
rather: stay here than live with Alan any- 
where.” 

She sighed remoreefully; it had not been 
always thus. Once she had longed:for his 
return. She had not: loved him even 
then; but in that time of misery: at Wést 
Lynne she had looked for his coming» asthe 
end of her sufferings, She had: fancied she 
really cared for Alan because'she missed ihim | 
5O ew now ? } 

A year twaght her-a great deal—taught 
her that:a woman’s heart ‘is given freely; that | 
i‘ cannot be bought-even bythe most unselfish 
devotion. Alan Howard was: very dear ‘to 
her, but never while they lived could he:bethe' | 
love of her life. . 

“TI wish I had said no,” thought the girl, | 
half wearily, this bright June day,“ and yet | 
that might have made him’ unhappy. Some | 
women go through life without loving-anyone. 
LU daresay I-shall do that, only I must my 
secretyand never let Alan know how hard I feel 
it to:keep:my word.” 

_ Nochomam being kuew of her engagement; 

it had received her grandfather's blessing. 

The old servants at West Lynne had regarded 

it apa certainty ; but’ she had never whispered 

her secret’ to her relations,and >in: all: the: 
months: she had been at: the: Court’ she 

had never confided it to Mrs Delaval. Aignim: 
and again ‘she bad longed’ to do. so, but some- 

thing always held her back ; « strange‘ cer- 

tainty told her that»her. friend had known 

what true: love: was, and would; therefore;: 
surely! detect: how little of that feeling 

mingled with» Meta'’s affection for Alan: 
Howard: 











It: was: hard’ to write: to: him; Whon-che: 
first left West Lyme it--bad seemed: easy: 


enough ; the happiness of hernew home, the 
never failing kindness of her’ new protectress, 
had been futile themes—but'now! Her letters 
were simple, girlish narratives, filled with 
accounts of walks and drives, of new books 
and flowers; faithful answers to those he sent 
her, commenting on any scrap of news or 
adventure, but with a strange silence on two 
points. She never replied to his yearning 
affection ; she never alluded to what was to 
follow his return to England. Of the present 
and the past she wrote freely, but the future 
was veiled in silence; 

‘If T only loved him !” cried the girl in her 
secret heart, as she sat at herlittle desk trying 
hard to accomplish her letter. “Oh! how 
hard and cold my words sound‘after his! I 
wonder if Aunt Dorrington was right, and { 
am stow beng es and ungrateful!” 

Enter Mrs. Ward; her face ‘beaming with 

talation. ' 

“Mir, Chandos has come, Miss Rivers!’ she 
exclaimed, joyously. ‘“Fancy, we did not ex- 
pect him for another month! He has gone 
—_—_ to thse drawing-room, and the mistress 
is as happy as aqueen.” ; 

Meta smiled her sympathy. 

“T am.so glad, Mrs, aval seems to love 
him so. Hé-is her only nephew, isn’t he?” 

“ The only relation she has in ‘the world. 
She brought him up, so to say, and he just 


er, Ah! but he’s a handsome man, 
Mise Mota!” 


Meta tried’ to look interested; men were 
objects of utter indifference to her. For her 
own sake she would have pon Se ba Haugh 
Chandos’s-arrigal; but’ how’ she grudge 
her ater the: pleasure of welcoming him 

“Three years’ makes a‘lot of difference,” 
said Ward, revely **T should never have 
ey eappoee teria grown olde? * 

‘*T suppose he has grown older 

** Aye, and handsome, You'd better put 
away your writing, Miss Meta, and change 
your dress, or you’ll never be ready for lanch.” 

** Don’t you think I’d best stay here, Ward?” 
a sensitive flash coming to her face; “ they will 
have so much‘to say to each ether, and—” 

““ do think you're going daft, Mids Meta,” 
said the housekeeper, severely; ‘‘ as ifthe mis- 
tress "Id eat a morsel without you there, and 
you mightthink she'd like you to’ help wel- 
come her nephew home. In the way, indeed !”’ 
cried Ward, indignantly; “ its not me would 
welcome Mr. Hugh if he thought'so, and I've 
put you out a fresh muslin and Hilac‘ribbons, 
miss. Pm << you've worn those black things 


long. 

Meta had closed her desk whilst talking; and 
turned'to leave the room and‘ obéy the kind 
old servant’s advice. Strangely enough, when 
she got upstairs she found she ‘had carried her 
seal with her; a plain pebble; bearing the motto 
of the Dorringtons—“ Loyal and true,’ 

That motto rang a te Meta’s ights 
as-she dressed for lunch. 8 wished she 
finished her letter in time for that afternoon’s 

Now Alan-must waif another mail. 

She little guessed how long it'would-be be- 

fore she wrote to her lover again. 





OHAPTER ‘IV; 

Do-what-. she would, Meta Rivers could not 
aw feeline of hesitation as she went down- 
‘to. weleoome: Mt: Chandos. She knew 
quite well that Mrs, Delaval's -nephew: might 
resent ‘the extreme: affection his aunt enter- 
tained’ forher. He might think her a presam- 
ing intrigaing gitl, bent:on' worming herself 
into favour’ with a rich) childless widow. 
She was a long time dressing; andthe gong 
had sounded‘ before she thought fit'to descend. 
If she had’ only known’ it; her faces. was 
enough’to disarm: pa net Those deli. 
cate, aristocratic features: “pure open’ 
brow told clearly‘enough that'she was no ad: 
venturess, and friendless. EFTOS 
Sho might: be, but ‘it’ needed ‘no very keen 


observer to see that, if dowerless, she came: of 
high degree, wos OF 


| 





There was no affectation about her dress. 
The fresh, summer muslin was simple enongh 
for a poor clerk's daughter, and yet tasteful 
enough for a rich man’s heiress. 

The bright, lilac ribbons relieved its want of 
colour, and in all the fair county of Hssex 
it would have been hard to find a sweeter face 
than that of Alan Howard’s young fiancée. 

Conquering ‘her nervoasness by an: effort 
she opened the door of the blue room, where 
meals were re served. 

A tall, beard: 
ot bi Sinppontes He looked 

eta was ed. e more 
than thirty. His face was browned by ex- 
posure to foreign suns, and Had a grave, al- 
most stern expression, as though and its 
follies had long for him. 

Mrs. Delaval beckoned Meta forward. 

“This is my little friend, Margnerite Rivers, 
Hugh!” she said, fondly. ‘‘Fhope’ yon will 
be kind to her, for sake!” 

Mr. Chandos bowed, and then returned to his 
intertupted conversation without ‘another 
glance in Meta’s direction. He 

The young lady was fairly furious. Nine 
months er spoiling had not fitted ber for 
stights ; and she regarded Mr. Hugh’s behaviour 
as # very big slight indeed, to ignore her'very 
presence. To treat her as a nonentity was 
unbearable. 

She eat down to lunch with a choking heart. 
She would rather Wr. Chandos had been 
openly rade to her, that he had made some 

Je speech, openly stating he considered com- 
nions as beings of an inferior order. Even 
Phat would have been better than this silent 


——- 
Miss Rivers devoted herself stolidly to her 
lunch, and 'tried hard not to take any interest 
it what the other two were disouesin But 
talked well, and Meta loved intelli- 
gent conversation His ready wit and * fas- 
cinating style attracted her, in spite of herself. 
And though her pride’ made the utmost 
efforts to ‘maintain her injured dignity she 
bad smiled, and even laughed before the meal 
was over. ’ 
‘How beantiful the Court looks!” cried 
Hagh, as he stood before the French windows, 
be which stretched the grounds; just 
then in al! their sammer » “T'don’t 
wonder ‘at your loving a home, sunt. 

a) ee . 

He turned round abruptly. ‘ 

“Haven't you No that trouble yet?” 

No! ‘I never shail” : 

Meta learned! afterwards thst Mr. Delava? 
had never forgtven 
loving him’as he had loved her. He- had 
besn jealous of every human creature on whom 
she smiled; but’ spécially jealous of the 
orphaned . nephew, for whose sake he'chore 
to fancy she had married him: eg A his 
will, madé in & moment’s passion, he had 
left her alt his merger th a stipulation 
which made them almost valueless to her. 
She might leave them to whom she would, 
excepting Hugh Chandos. During her ‘life- 
time she could makehim rich presents, she 
might even save‘ him « fortune, But Dalaval 
Court and its revenues could ‘never ere bes 

“ Aren’t you tired of reaming, ‘Hugh?’ ; 
aunt park . “Don't you want ‘to settle 
down?” 


*T had rather wear out'than rust-ont,” said 
the bronzed traveller; simply. ‘ Yow will live 
to ‘see me a fatgous man yet.” 

“I wish you were not so fond of fame.” 

Oo Wigt 50 

‘© J don’t think fame and happiness go hand 
im-hand often, Hugh:” 

«“Pish!” ‘Then ina gentle tone, “I’m an 
enviable mortil, aunt; there’s no one in the 
world to bother alae, as 

eta considéred ™m) make’ her. 
oben ; but'as she reached Mee done she felt’ 
Mr. Ch ® eyes fixed on ridden eH She 
porially Reraey pronounce his verdivt-of-her 
iin -her-a —. “0 
«“T dont’ caré’!* retarned Miss Meta, 


man sat in eager conversa- — 


oa 
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to-herself.; ‘‘ it doesn’t matter to me 


defiantly 
what he thinks of me.’ 

In the grounds she found Mrs. Ward pick- 
ing strawberries for afternoon tea. She fell 
to helping her with right good will; and of 
course the old woman’s first words were an 
inquiry what she thought of Mr. Hugh. 

‘*Heis much older than I expected, ” 

“ Twenty nine’s not old, Miss Meta.” 

« T'm sare he: looks almost forty; and how 
grave he is!’ Hé might'have had the troubles 
of a world on his shoulders.” 

‘« Ffe’s had his shate, Miss Meta ; he was 
engaged to the prettiest young lady ‘the sun 
ever shone upon, and———” 

“ It’s no:reason he should look like a walking, 
funeral if she died ever'so, Ward! ” 

‘* She didn’t: die, Miss: Meter; she-married 
Mr.>Hugh’'s favourite friend.” 

Meta: started. 


“ Sbe.couldn't,”’ 
s » butshe did; it seemed she thought 
Mr. agh was heir ofthe Court;and when she 


found her’ mistake: she just: changed her"! | 


mind,” 
Meta: began to regavd’ Mr: Chaudos more: 


leniently; a great deal might: be forgiven to — 
who-had >that Hagh-Chandos had-gently drawn within 


— such’ a.romantic history. 
he days-that ‘followed:stood out after wards 
as the best-remembered hours of Meta’s life. 
Hugh Chandos lingered at the: Court, making 
its gentle:miatress happy; and giving: a. new 
poe rete simple, home :tife: << degrees 

he-becams: more et -ease with Meta, he ceased 





“ ltis a-very beantiful world!” cried Meta, 
eagerly, ‘‘Please-don’t speak against it, Mr. 
Chandos.” 

She could not see the tenderness shining in 
his eyes. 

“ It should never be-rough for you if I had 
the ordering of it!” 

‘*You have been very kind to me!” 

‘* Kind, Misa Rivera! Meta, have they ever 
told you the story of my: wo és 

** Yes!’ she whispered, slyly. 

‘* You. know; then, that my Y firat wild love: 
was given to one utterly unworthy of tenderness: 
and respect; that forwell nigh eight years I 
have been, wanderer, never remaining more 
than a week im my mative land; that I have 
believed adl women. false:hecause one deceived 
me! Iwill not spare myself! I want you 


may 
| to know.it alk! Child, if there is truth any- 


Before I speak to 


where it,is.in eyes. 
‘orn everything—the be of | 


you you: must 

ny miserable:stor: Sart bin 2 
It came upon = with a rush that she;.too, 

had. seoret:in her life-that.she, too, ought 


| to make a-revelation, but she could not. 


to regard her-as@ stranger; andi talked! to her | 


about his travelwand the bright ee — 
hevhad visited. ‘They were a great deal thro 
together; Mrs). Delaval was\toe much of _ 
invalid to:-be an energetic: chaperon. She 
Hea seemed to ne meagre that, after: all, 
Was @youug:man; and: Meta something . 
more than the c’ she-callied her; 
plonsune Sottbrtangs te iemaenian ahigaite 
evenings in 
the twilight, when Meta: sang an teenies 
ap anvichedbtiaeeonninnne his in # duet. 
never her:acompliment, ho never said 
a word to her the-whole -world:might not have - 
heard, Butthere was: no one to tell them 
whither they were wonding ;° the’ familiar 
intercourse was alt 0b isweeti The | 
touch of -i ese'in his natare won Meta | 
Hegh bum 


sae ee eae worship; andfor — 
ea -ot'the sorrow ee 
life’ he ‘ogan to thi thiswortd) ® fair: 
sents eapatnens th art both #0: 
cence. — were! to be | 
found sin Marguerite's blue eyes, 

And she guomed nothing, eaepectod nothing 
She was: happy— an ever before—yet | 
she never asked ‘herself the cause; The letter 
she lee we day ‘of: 
still unfinished; twoureils had gonesines that, 
bat somehow shenever had time to write, and 
Alan’s love-letters: had not-been once unfolded 
since that.Jone 


: ‘day. 
Marguerite never ' thought of “Hugh's: de 
pooner. wondered what life would-be ) 


to question 
“Do you know that you have madesmy 
aunt. happier-than 1 ever: thought to: seerher, 
when iveret ugha ‘tr ian 
wo: @ stream; 
wil vidly gathering 


“ Mies.) Deleval has as- been.very kind. to «met” 
“ Who.wweuld not be?” asked: Mri, Ohandes, 
ix *Youtwere made to win people's 


» 


hea: 
She shuddered in the Hem ore gloaming.. 


Adesd hisjwords; reminded her: of; the true, 
faithfol; heart: she. had! won— would 
suffer-sp unless-she kept-her word: 

Hagh v chem shawl Hieriimore 

ard.asked if, oteléaold.. 

‘Yow areauch 
he said, in ma@umer,. “You | 


Went ell the care and tendctnest you.canfind | 
in this rough world!” 


arrival was | 


‘bring bee. 


Something. stronger than. herself held her 
back, She could not take away the hand 


hie-arm | 

She listened in perfect silence. 

“Do yous think those years. of madness 
ought: to rob my life.of all happiness.?”’ he: 


; asked her. ‘Do.yonthink: I —_ a Tight to 
| offer my weary, world-tossed. self 


to: any -one 
pure and innocent? Don’t you think, Meta, 


| aay manhood’s fervent. love is better than the 


| 





passionate dream of my youth?” 


“ Speak to me!” he.urged. 

Butonly silence followed. 

Hugh Chandos'put his arm round Meta, and 
forced hem eyes to»meethis‘own. What he: 
saw = eer oo aban 

vA precious-one, 
one has eae, my and hope! tell me, 
isit albin-vain? ” 

Oh, how different from the-placid calm; with 
which she:had lietenéd to:Alan’s wooing! ‘Her 
heart eae 80" Violeutly‘she could’ hear each 
throb ; forone+thought that: moment must 
| have Deen. ey errr 

“ Listen toime; my-sweet!’’ said Hugh, his 
strong amms encircling ‘her slight'form.. ‘I 
| leve yon astmy ewn-ife! I am notia rich:mapb, 
bat b:faney you-would not! care for wealth. 
| Loodltrinto: my«face, Marguerite, ante give: me 
my answer!” 

But. she could: not—her blue oven drooped 


beneathshis scrutiny, and,.for very shame; she\| Y 


hid-her-faceapon his breast. 
With: oneihendhe: stroked: her soft hair’ 
caressingly—something of! proud: possession 
withthe 


‘CATERS. 

“You love mei! ” he whispered: ‘‘ Sweet, I 
feel that it is so;. but deb mevhear it from your 
own lipm” 

“I camnoti’’ shexalmostoscbbed ; “I cam- 
not!” ' 

“You must!” said Hugh, raising: her-fate; | broke 
“with gontlecforee. ‘Meta; you are dearer to! 
mre than: life itself; but I will never ask yowto 
come to me unless you love me with.all your: 
heart:. I would rather give:you up than‘know' 
that I was:not ‘more: to: you than the:whole: 


world” 
But even-ashe spokethe-felt he had'no caasse: 


for fear. If-everviove-was:writtenon a girl's | bery. 


pure face it was written on Meta’s. 

** Ave ‘I asking: too «math ?” ‘he «inquired, , 
tenderly, '-“*Cau’t. yous béareto tell me» Lam 
“There—there is: another way. 


ioe he were » closed to hers+there~was-an 
eyes. Her theart 


{falsip-ached-with anisery ; for one instont ao i 
forgot: Alan—forgot tue: wreteked complication 
|| owhielh-wobbld spoil! both: their lives, She re- 


reemberedsconly, that Hiugh:Chandos was -her' 


ee me dearer<to her than amghitxon: | worn, 


‘earth ) amicshodidas he bade her; She:mede: 





‘hae frentt act ofsubmission by pressingther lips: 
to his, 








¢ 


He held her closely to him then, and kissed 
her again and again. He seemed as one who 
has atlast.gained what he. has long desired. 
Not.for along time did he release her from 
that close embrace; then he still kept one.arm 
round, her, and let the bright head rest upon 
his. shoulder, as though it was a burden of 
which he could never tire. 

‘‘ My darling!” hesaid,atlast, “‘ My beanti- 
ful. pearl !, My precious daisy flower! The.little 
Marguerite, what have I done to. be sohappy!” 

And the girl, who was distracted, between 
love and;misery, answered nothing—she-could 
not. Meta: was in anagony of doubt. Sheloved 
Hugh, H loved: her. Could itbe wrong that 

marry him? Atleast only one life 
oe be wrecked then ; if she kept her troth 
to, Alan: two would be ‘blighted: In vain. she 
tried. to persuade herself she might choose 
happiness; in vain she told herself Alan would 
suffer anything rather than. purchase his glad- 
ness.at. the price-of hers! These words would 
stand.out.before her with startling directness. 
She seemed to see them written in letters. of 
fire—three short, simple words, the-motto of 
her race, ‘“Loyaland true! ” 

“My aunt will rejoice in our. happiness,’ 
said ri ihe: “she: loves you as her 


own child, 
To his she clung to him tremblingly. 
‘Yon won’é tell her? ”’ 


“ Certainly. I mean) to tell her to-night, 
You.don‘t.think I can, keep my happiness a 
secret, do you, child?” 

R.... cw speed s hand was in his; her voice 


eager entreaty. 
“ tng "dear, Hugh { don't tell her to- night, 
wait to-morrow.”’ 

“ Bat) why? people must know. it soon t 
What are you.afraid of ? 

“ It is so late; Mrs..Delaval will be tired, 
and it will give her a bad night. Please waittill 
to-macrrow.”’ 

Hegave in, but he was-displeased. 

“ Are youafraid youwill change your mind? ” 
he.asked, a little. coldly. 

For an answer. the viel put.her two arms 
round his neck, and cried,— 

‘«T shall. love. «you till: die! I cannot. help 
it whatever happens. Hugh, remember 
nothing cau chavge: that! While I. have 
strength: to.live-I. stall loveyou.” 

The: intemse. earnestness of her voice 
alarmed him; he feared he had -been! too.ex- 
cited and.that his yehemence had frightened 


er dazling! I. will wait. till. to-morrow 
gladly, I was notinearnest.. I meverthought 
ou would change.” 
‘* And you’linevertthink bardly,ofme, Hugh. 
Yoo'll love mevalwaye? ” 
*: Always!’ 


It. was past ; avnsiloels the nightingelesssere 
singing. Marguerite couldim nognevement 
to.end their téte.@.téte. She.knew quiterwelb it 
was-the-laat time she:could ever beat Hugh's 
side with his arms around: her unless: sae 
proved: herself alneet than a-poet's jand 


lett Hagh: 
fulistruggle.lay before her, and not byword | or 
Seatac acfol of his treasure, 
at owas: veryveareful, 0 8) 
too careful to let her wee longer sin thenight 
air. He rose. at length,. and taking, her -unre- 
in his heded her throughtheshrub- 
and bask to the houses. 
Mrs. Ward was sitting uptforthemi;. her mis- 
tress: had. gone to: bed; Whatever':the old 
housekeeper suspected she was too consideraite 
to-remarkapon Meta's blushes. She followed 
dhenta therdeor of her own room, and, wishing 
herrau affectionate good-night; leit her to: seek 
the repose she so-mmaebhneeded, 


CHAPTER..V. 
theme sar teste fatc from: Marguerite ; 
tired, and heart- ‘beard siokvohe.aat down:ather 
little ‘table; teok out.Alam's:letters, amd began 
to read thent' through... She: wanted /te:see 


| if there was any ray of hops that distance had 
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weakened his love; she found none. Each 
letter breathed the same devotion; the last 
was as eager as the first. An awful conscious- 
ness came to the girl that if she broke her 
word she destroyed every chance of his happi- 


ness, 

She thought over her childhood, and all the 
love Alan had ghown her ; ever since she could 
remember he had been good to her. Her 
grandfather had loved him dearly, and openly 
wished their union, Almost the old man’s 
last words had been a solemn charge to her 
to remémber the motto of her race, 

She thought of herself as Hugh’s wife, madly 
raptarously happy, but would it last ? Could she 
ever be quite sure some accident—herown care- 
lessness, perhaps, might not reveal the truth to 
him! Then his love would change to hate, and 
he would send her from him. Or if the secret 
was kept, could she bear to live at his side, and 
know that day by day she was concealing 
something from him. 

Another girl would have told the whole 
—_ to Mr. Chandos, and left the decision to 

im. 

Marguerite never thought of this. She loved 
Hugh too well to make him push away his 
own happiness. 

She knew what his answer would be—she 
knew that he would never let her come to him 
with a broken promise on her conscience. 

To be effectual her sacrifice must be com- 
plete. If she wanted Hugh to forget her he 
must think her unworthy. He must never 
know that she sacrificed her own hopes for 
the sake of her word. 

She should never care for Alan Howard save 

as a tender friend; but he had her word. She 
was not her own to give away. ‘ 
- To become the wife of Hugh Chandos 
would be a black dishonour; and if the secret 
ever came to light, he himself would be the 
first to tell her so. 

Morning light found her still sitting there, 
The first rays of the sun fell upon her golden 
head, making a halo round it. 

Worn and heavy, a great sorrow on her 
brow, but Heaven’s own peace there too, her 
decision was made. 

Right had conquered; and her letter to Mr. 
Chandos was written. 

Very short, very simple, yet it had cost her 
as much as though it had been written with 
her heart’s blood, and the receiving of it would 
pierce his soul ! 

* Please forget all we said to-night. It was 
all a mistake; and I hope you will never 
think of it again. Please do not tell your 
aunt ; she might be angry with me. 

“mM. R.” 

The last sentence cost her much. 

“ He will ‘|e me quite now,” she 
thought. “Oh, Hugh! if you- could only 
know how I long to be your own for always! ”’ 

T was no difficulty in conveying the 
note to Mr. Chandos. The post came very 
early at the Court, and the letters were always 
taken up with the hot water. 

Wrapped in her dressing-gown, Marguerite 
went downstairs and placed the all-important 
note on a silver salver already bearing several 
missives addressed to Hugh Chandos, Esq. 
Then she crept back to her own room, took 
off her evening dress, and threw herself 
wearily on the bed. 

She was only just in time; another five 
minutes and Mrs. Ward appeared, carrying 
the cup of tea she always Troughs with her 
own hands to her favourite. 

One glance at Meta, and she was seriously 
alarm 

“ Tt is nothing,” the girl said, gently. ‘* Pro- 
mise me you won’t tell Mrs. Delaval. I have 
@ headache, and I am very, verytired. I think, 
Ward, I shall go to bed .” 

‘“‘ The best thing you can do, Miss Meta ; and 
I'll send for the doctor. Not tell my mistress, 
indeed! She would be angry!” 

**But you won't tell her, Ward, just. to 
please me, You know she won't rently miss 
me so long as I am downstairs by lunch; and 
I shall be much better by then.” 





** Well, Miss Meta, you look to me as though 
you would not yourself in five days, let 
alone five hours! And what will Mr. Hugh 
say at breakfasting by himself?” 

“Then you won't tell any one I am ill?” 
said Meta, carrying her point, as she always 
did, with the old servant. ‘‘If Mrs. Delaval 
really wants me, say I’m a little tired, and I’m 
resting.”’ 

“ And what shall I tell Mr. Hugh?” 

‘“* He won’t miss me,” sadly potitive that if 
he did he would speak of it to no one, since 
she had done that which would make her name 
for all time painful to him, 

Left alone she tried to swallow the tea, but 
her parched lips would hardly obey her. She 
was too weary and heartsick to be capable of 
any mental effort. She never even noticed that 
two letters were on the tray beneath her 
saucer, If she had seen them it would have 
made no difference. Her only correspondent 
was Alan—the unexampled fact of two letters 
by one post would have failed to move her 


now. 

She lay thinking till thought itself became 
almost agony; and then, utterly exhausted by 
all she had undergone, sleep mercifully came 
to her relief. 

For hours she lay in that deep, dreamless 
— which so often follows any great 
shock. 

The housekeeper came in two or three times 
to look at her, but she could not find it in her 
heart to disturb her. At last, when it wanted 
but half-an-hour of lunch time, she put one 
hand on the burning brow,— 

“ Miss Marguerite, you’ve hada nice sleep. 
Are you better now?” 

The blue eyes opened, cone returned. 

Ward little knew the agony of the moment. 
She only knew that for quite three minutes 
the girl sat up with strained eyes, as though 
looking for something she could not find. 
Then she turned to the faithfal servant, and 
clasped her hand in passionate longing for 
some human sympathy. 

‘*Indeed, Miss Meta, but you’re not fit to 
get up; I’mvafraid you're very ill !” 

“Tam better now; I am, indeed. Well, 
did Mrs. Delaval ask where I was?” 

‘t She’s been too surprised and upset to think 
of anything,” said Ward, dejectedly. ‘There's 
Mr. Hugh, who said yesterday he should stay 
here till the end of the summer, rushed off to 
London. He says he’s been sent for on busi- 
ness, And he didn’t give any idea when his 
business would be over; in he told his 
aunt it might take years. She's been crying 
well-nigh ever since. I up and spoke my 
mind to Master Hugh—which I’ve a right 
to do, seeing I nursed him in tis—but 
he only shook me off impatiently, and said I 
ote er eeakits Meta ror arg 

aint an mbling, poor 
through her toilet, and, by a desperate effort, 
tried to hide how ill she felt. 

Mrs. Delaval had been too grieved by her 
nephew's conduct to have very keen eyes. 
She kissed her darling tenderly, and almost 
immediately inquired,— 


« Did you know of Hugh’s ch of places, 
Meta? Perhaps he mentioned them to you 
last night.”’ 

“No;” said Meta, simply. ‘‘I think his 
letters must have influenced him.” 


Mrs. Delaval kept the girl’s slim hand in 
hers. Her life was spent on the sofa, but she 
had not forgotten her own youth and its 
secret. . 

‘‘Dear child!” she whispered, “are you 
content that he should go? Meta, dear, I 
had been hoping to bave you for my niece,” 

A burning blush dyed Meta’s chéek, but she 
answered, irmly,— 

‘*T am sure Mr. Chandos was right to go to 
London. We were very happy before he came, 
we must try to be happy again without him.” 

Bat the trying was hard work! M te 
was not sorry that Mrs. Delaval early, 
and she was free to creep away to her own 
room by eight o’clock. The first objects which 
greeted her were her morning’s 





letters, still | begged her 


unopened. One was unusually thick, and to 
that she gave the preference—moved, perhaps, 
by the fact that it bore the West Lynne post- 
mark, 
‘¢Dearzst Meta,— 

(The girl started. What-had caused her sud- 
denly to become so very dear to her aunt? 
for the signature was Jane Dorrington !) 


“The enclosed will show you that our 
fears for your poor father’s life were but. too 
well-founded. It must be a comfort to you 
that his last thoughts were for your welfare: 
Of course you will return to us at once; we 
shall be ly glad to welcome you.” . 

The accompanying papers were letters from 
abroad, telling briefly of her father’s death, 
which had occurred the very month of the old 
Squire’s decease. Ill-health on the part of the 
trustees and other causes had delayed the in- 
formation, but a Mr. Gordon now wrote to say 
that his old friend's fortune was very consider- 
able, and was all bequeathed to his only child. 
George Gordon concluded: “Few men’s lives 
have been stranger than r Rivers’s; six 
months before his death he was almost penni- 
less; by a strange freak of fortune, commoner 
here than in the old country, he died worth 
about a quarter of a million. His will and all 
other legal documents I am forwarding to my 
London agent, who will, I am sure, give you 
every necessary information and assistance.” 

An heiress! Well, the tidings moved her 
little. With trembling fingers she took up the 
second missive ; this bore a foreign stamp, and 
was likewise in a stranger’s hand. 1 

Very few and very simple were the lines 
written by the captain of the good ship Alcestis, 
and telling how his first lieutenant had suc- 
cumbed to an attack of low fever, and, in spite 
— slly beneath its scour steep genta 

ually th i .. Very gently 
the brave sailor write to the of her 
loss. He added a few words of admiration for 
Alan’s manly character and noble heart, and 
told her that having been the chosen wife of 
such a true, brave lover should be the dearest 
consolation. A few memorials had been en- 
trusted to his care, and whenever he came to 
En it would be his melancholy pleasure 
to deliver them to her. 

*¢ He never knew!” cried Meta, with @ gasp- 
ing sigh. “ He died believing me true. Oh! I 
may have wrecked my own life. Hugh may 
curse me, but at least I never injured Alan; 
he never doubted me.” 

She locked the letters away. No thought 
came to her of her wealth; she seemed to 
realize was, that the brave, affectionate heart 
which had loved her so truly was still for ever. 
Perhaps that very June day when she found 
writing to him so difficult he had drawn his 
last breath, her name upon his dying lips. 

“He loved me!” thought theogirl bitterly. 
‘He would have forgiven me anything in the 
world, Hugh loves me, too ; but nothing will 
ever make him forget the note I sent him this 
morning. For all time we two must be as 
strangers. “a 

The next day a great sorrow had fallen upon 
the Court. Marguerite Rivers, Mrs. Delaval’s 
adopted darling, the favourite of every servant 
in the place, lay unconscious in her own room, 
a ee a that most distressing malady. 
fever 


The most skilled physicians, the ablest 
nurses came from London. Mrs, Delaval’s 
sofa was wheeled daily into the sick room. 
All that human skill could do was done, but 
there was very little hope. The doctors shook 
their heads, and spoke of a shock to the ner- 
vous system. Some terrible anxiety must 
have preyed upon their patient’s mind for 


weeks. 

In the midst of it all arrived Mr. Do 
ton, surprised at the neglect of his wif 
letter. He saw Mrs. Delaval, and told 
her little companion was one of the 
heiresses of the day; and told her 
which pleased her more: how in 
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take such a responsibility, to act as personal 
guardian to his daughter. 

‘*There is one thing I want settled at once,” 
said the M.P., suddenly. ‘ West Lynne will 
soon be in the market. It did not suit us as a 
residence, and my son has no foolish sentiment 
about such things, so we have cut off the en- 
tail, I fancy Marguerite loves every tree on 
the estate. Would it not be a good invest- 
ment for a fragment of her splendid for- 
tune?” . 

Mrs. Delaval agreed. She, too, had her 
reasons for loving West Lynne; so, when Mr. 
Dorrington drove away, he took the permission 
of Meta’s ian to make arrangements 
with ber solicitor for the immediate purchase 
of West Lynne. 

September had come before—pale and thin, 
looking like the ghost of her former self, her 
golden hair cat short and clustering in silky 
curls on her head —Marguerite was allowed to 
leave her chamber. 

They made quite a féte the first day she 
entered the blue ‘room. Meta knew by the 
look in Mrs. Delaval’s eyes how much she 
loved her. The girl felt dimly that if Hugh 
Chandos and she were parted for all time she 
would not be quite forlorn. 

Very gently Mrs. Delaval broke to her the 
news of her riches, and how she was now 
mistress of West Lynne. The tidings re- 
called those fatal letters to the poor girl. She 
started up with a bitter cry—“ Alan!” 

Greatly surprised, Mrs. Delaval asked who 
Alan was; and with her head pillowed on her 
old friend’s lap, poor Meta sobbed ott the 
story of her engagement. 

* T think I un tand,” said Blanche De- 
laval, slowly. “You gave a child's gratitude to 
Lieutenant Howard—your woman’s heart was 
Hugh's! 5 

‘‘ He will never forgiveme! ” returned Meta; 
“and, indeed, it is bast so, after all that has 
happened. I ouuzht to be thankful I did 
not. break Alan’s heart—that he, at least, died 
believing me true !.” 

“You were true!” returned her friend, 
tenderly. “Dear, when you sent my nephew 
away you blotted out any error of the past. 
You were faithful to your own motto ‘Loyal 
and True!’” 

** Does he know ?” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Chandos! ” 

** Know what?” 

* That E have been ill!” 

“I think not! I expect the papers have 
told him you are an heiress! ” 

Meta covered her face with hefhands. 

“Oa! Mrs. Delaval! he will think I sent 
him away because I knew I was rich! ” 

The same thought had crossed Mrs. Delaval, 
but she ofily said,— 

“ He will know the truth some day! Hav 
patience, darling! ”’ m P 

But he was to know it sooner than they ex- 
pected. 

Mrs, Delaval and Meta were to go abroad 
for the winter. Thorough change of air and 
scene had been recommended for the young 
convalescent, arid Ward went to London to 
executé a host of commissions for the travellers. 

Neither of them knew much of foreign parts ; 
besides, they both preferred English purchaser. 

Ward rather enjoyed her journey on the 
whole, especially when she suddenly found 
herself face to face with Master Hugh. He 
started at the unexpected encounter. 

‘What are yon doing here, old lady?” 

She briefly explained, 

“Abroad! My aunt! in her state! h 
must be mad!” oan 

‘So I told her, Mr; Hugh ; but seeing the 
cause of the journey, I can’t blame her !"” 

. a ae a 

ac iss argue te 1 ” 

He bit his lip. 

“Ts she set upon’ the journey ? "2 

‘‘ She doesn’t care? Bless i: Yr. Hugh! 
Miss Meta’s far too like an angel to drag any- 
one to foreign parts juss for her pleasure ! ” 





‘* But you said it was for her! ”’ 
Maud looked him steadily in the face. 
a og doctors say it’s the only thing to save 

r ” 

“ Doctors!’’ cried Chandos, huskily. 
Marguerite been ill? ”’- 

** Haven’t you heard?” 

“T only returned from Italy yesterday.” 

“ The day after you left the Court she was 
stricken with brain fever. For days and weeks 
we watched her, Mr. Hugh, thinking each night 
would see the end!” @ 

An awful look of despair had settled on 
Hagh’s face. 

‘And now?” he breathed; “and now?” 

‘*The fever’s left her,” said Ward, slowly, 
for she had her own suspicions as to the cause 
of Meta’s sadness. ‘And she calls herself 
well; but those that love her, Mr. Hugh, can 
see ute plainly that the hope’s gone out of 
her heart; and it just doesn’t matter much 
whether she lives or dies. The mistress is 
taking her abroad, believing it will cure her; 
I think myself it’s too late. A warm climate 
can’t cure a broken heart; and it’s just that, 
and nothing else, which ails Miss Meta!” 

They had reached the spot where their ways 
diverged. 

** Good-bye, sir! I shall tell: the mistress I 
have seen you. They start next week!” 

Hough could not get that interview out of his 
head. The girl he had despised, whom he had 
well-nigh cursed, lay dying of a broken heart. 
But she had done her best to break his own ; 
but something strangely like pity rose up in 
his soul for her ; and two days after Mrs. Ward’s 
trip to London he found himself, in spite of 
his stern resolutions never to set eyes on 
Meta again, absolutely on his way to the 
Conart. 

Only his aunt was in the blue room, and her 
welcome seemed to him cold. She never even 
mentioned Marguerite. 

‘*Ward told me you was in trouble,” he 
said at last, abruptly. ‘‘I hope Miss Rivers 
is not very ill?” 

Mrs. Delaval never concealed her thoughts. 

“T had rather not discuss my darling with 
you, Hugh! Forgive me, but I love her 
so!” 

He hesitated. 

“I loved her as my very life until she 
deceived my every hope, and sent ma away. 
The next day I learned she was an heiress, 
Traly she showed her worldly wisdom in send- 
ing a detrimental like me to the rightabout!” 

“ Meta never knew her heiress-ship till three 
week ago.” " 

* Bat then——” 

* Did ycu never guess, poorchild? It wasa 
conflict between love and honour. Her heart 
was yours—her word was pledged to another. 
The st le was a hard one; but she came 
outofitnobly. She hid her sacrifice even from 
you! She sent you away, and was faithful to 
the motto of her race, ‘ Loyal and True.’ ” 

Hugh gasped. 

“And shewill marry him! Well, it is better 
than thinking her false and heartless; but it 
is cruelly bard on us both.” 

‘* She will never marry him!” returned his 
aunt. ‘*The brave heart which loved her so 
fondly is still for ever. Her sacrifice was vain. 
That very day ee came that her fiancé 
had died at sea—his last breath a blessing on 
her name,” 

A long—long silence. 

“ May I see her, aunt?”’ Mrr. Delaval hesi- 
tated. : Perhaps she thought happiness a better 
prescription than a winter in the South of 
France, for she yielded. 


* * * 7 * 


One year after Alan Howard’s death the fair 
young mistress of West Lynne was united to 
tr life’s love. It was avery grand wedding. 
Gentle Mrs, Delaval was there’; and uncle, aunt, 
and cousins had come to testify their esteem 
for their heiress relative. 
Poor Hugh! It was rather hard on hiscon- 
tempt for riches that he should have to marry 


“ Has 





an heiress, but he would have borne worse 





misfortunes for his darling’s sake! Mrs, Ward; 
rightly or wrongly, regarding herself as the 
maker of the match, travelled from the Court 
to West Lynne, to witness the ceremony. 
Kate, very much improved, was one of the 
bridesmaids. Matilda could not fill that ré/e, 
since a few months before she had married an 
elderly banker in despair of ever capturing 
the Hon. Wilfred Fitz Clarence. . 

Tt was a very pretty wedding, everyone 
said ; but Hugh Chandos never noticed the de- 
tails, Throughout the service he saw but one 
fair head, only one voice. He looked with ten- 
derest love and deepest trust into his wife's 
dark blue eyes, quite confident through all time 
she would hold to the grand old motto of her 
race, and be to him both Loyal and True. 


(THE END.] 








Hats axp SHozs.—Three P ges ago Euro 
was nearly being torn with war about the 
great Eastern question whether Aleko Pasha 
should wear a hat orafez, The Sultan was 
all for the fez. Aleko, like the Florentines 
in Mrs. Browning’s poem, “ had not foresworn 
the true Republic in the form of hats.” Peace- 
makers in vain suggested a ‘‘billy - cock” 
(originally ‘ bully-cock ”"—a hat worn with a 
rakish air), but this compromise was not 
adopted. Now our Indian Empire is convalsed 
about shoes. At home it» be almost an 
indecent thing for a man to take off his shoes 
before he entered a room. In India it is 
equally indecent for a native to enter the room 
of an Englishman without taking off his shoes. 
Such is the geographical relativity of human 
nature, An Englishwoman has no delicacy 
about displaying her face, but ‘‘is very carefal 
about the legs,” like Apronia in Dean Swift's 
dream. Tartar woman precisely reverses 
these rules of decorum. Owing to the Ilbert 
Bill and other disturbing causes, the Hindoo, 
mild as he may be, has begun to kick against 
the rule that he must take off his shoes, as if 
the place where an Englishman stood were 
holy ground. A compromise is being reached 
—to the effect that a native in European shoes 
may keep them on. Nativeshoes are slippers, 
readily kicked off; European shoes are not so 
easy to deal with, and, besides, the wearer of 
Earopean shoes may show civility by taking 
off his European hat. He adopts Earopean 
etiquette with his shoes, and this seems quite 
a fair arrangement. 


A Prerry Frowrer-Bep.—Talking about gar- 

dening—and now the subject is in order—I saw 
last summer, says a writer, the prettiest flower- 
bed that I ever noticed. It was arranged to 
show flowers to good advantage, and very easy 
to keep free from weeds. It was in a lawn, 
Close by a croquet ground. The form was a 
circle, about four feetacross. A row of bricks 
was laid in a circle, and on the top of these 
were laid large bits of common quartz, which 
looked very white and pure along the side of 
the soft green grass. The inside was filled 
with rich loam; leaving about ten inches of 
this for the outside flower-bed, another row of 
the white stones was laid and earth filled in, 
to raise it some six inches above the outside. 
In the centre of this bed, a row of larger 
stones was laid compactly, and raised up about 
eight inches, forming a nice large flower-pot. 
Growing in this was a splendid happy thought 
geranium, loaded with immense clusters of 
flowers. Sweet mignonette was growing in 
the crevices of the rocks. The middle bed 
was filled with China pinks of all varieties, 
and lovely baleams, The outside bed had 
roses, nasturtiums, pansies and other bright- 
hued flowers; and sweet alyssum grew in the 
crevices of the quartz. It was free from 
weeds, and the whole had such a lovely ap- 
pearance that I thought it was a new arrange- 
ment, and was quite surprised to learn that it 
had been made three years, and was much 
easier to keep in order than it was the first 
year. 
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FACETLA. 


A scHootnoy when-.agked-te define “ law- 
suit,” quickly replied, ‘‘ The ‘things’ police: 
man wears.” 

Somn One ‘who believes that’ ‘brevity is the 
soul of wit,’’ ~writes’ “Don’t eat stile 
Qoumbers... They'll W'up?’ 

Tie old proverb, “ Where there's a’ will 
there’s‘a way,” has been révised to suit the 
sitaation. It now reais :—‘* Where's there’s & 
bill we're away.” 


“ Waa? makes the. milk .so.wamn?” the 
milkman'was asked, when hé-breught the can 
to the door one morning. “ Please mum,” he 
answered, “ the = handle’s broke, and 
missis took the water from the boiler.’’ 


“Waar are you laughing at,my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Jones of her husband, who was 
chuckling-over ‘his newspaper. ““Sontething I 
struck hére,” hé* replied; “ bat .it‘is*hardly 
fulitiy enough for two.” . 

‘“‘ Warp you at Mra. Smith’s ball two seasons 
aga?.” he said to Miss Rosebud: at the Patri- 
archs* bali, “ Oh,«no!” she-answered.; “I 
am-a débutante this wimter.’”’ ‘‘ Are you?” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘why, somebody told.me- your 
folks were Dissenters.” 3 

AL srorzy litde , who: thonght himself 
D 5 harass asif- im pam, and-his 
nidthet “rae tei,“ Only fooler?” said 
Yousg:Hepetal. She told biarthetfable of the 
Boy and’ the Wolf) “I ‘sey’ hevsaid) “I.am 
the boy an@ you ‘are the wolf” 

A tierte ‘girl stopped in the midst’ of her 
play one dey. clasping her hands to her. neck as 
she félt & sharp pain there, exela “On! 
oh?” “What is it, dear,” said grandma, “a 
stitch in-your neck?” ‘Why, gran’ma,” she 
asked, With a terrified look, “are oar heads 
sewed on?” 


A Taoverrrut Woman.—A man-went home 
the other night and found his house locked up; 
After infinite trouble. he managed—to gain 
entvavoe through a back window, and then 
discovered on-the parlour table a yote from his 
wife readivg: ‘ I.have' gone out. You will 
find the key.on the:side of the step |” 

Ax okt bavhelor "who wanted to ingratiate 
hinwelf wittia rie widow presented her with 
a lapdog saying; I have trained’ hint so per- 
fectly that he will eat off yourhena:” “ Eat 
off my hand! ’ exclaimed the widow. ‘“ I don’t 
want ny: hard eatett off; and you néean’t 
think of getting’ it ia that way.” 


A visitor in the country, seeing a- very old 
peasant woman dozing at her cottage door, 
asks a little boy of six or seven, who happens 
to be playing near-by, how old she is. “I 
can’t say, sir,” replies the child, politely, “ but 
she-. musi be: very old. She has been here 
ever sincé I can remember.” 


A DAY-READER wes: once conversing with a 
rusticon his religiods duties: Saidhe: ‘‘Do 
you attend: chrerch regularly?” ‘“ Oli; no; I 
never: go to church;:-but’ I allers make it‘a 
piné«to' ‘tend althe funerals). They be jest 
as solomo, and there isn’t no kerlections.’’ 


Wrirt'the lawyer? “Well, ard my affair?” 
“Te “marches,” replied ‘thé attorney, ranning 
distrattedly over a file’ of papers: ‘“Alagt 
replied thé eliedt, mournfally, ‘if it continues 
to miirch at ‘thispace I shall soon have no 
boots té follow it!” 


A Bentver in‘ the Simian. origin. of man 
Was listening tothe remarke-of a-Western lady 
who héd révsiftly returned from Europe. She 
related with great-vivacity the different objects 
of initereat the had seen,-and. during one of-her 
pausés t6 take bteath he. ventured. tovray, 
‘* MayI ask -what-imipressed:you most. during 
your! stay. in. Lofden?’’ ‘' Certainmly,’’ she 
answered; . withoat-changing - her.. expression; 
‘‘ the. solesanity of the. monkeys . at-- the 
— Gardens on the day of Darwin's 

uneral,”’ 





THe saddest words of tongue.or pen: “I’m 
going to pay, but-can’t tell when.” 

“ Waar plan,” said the actor to the author, 
“shall I adopt to’ fill the house at my bete- 
fit?” “Invite your creditors,” was! thesurly 
reply. 

‘“ Witar ‘is “thé ‘fifst‘thing to be done in case 
of fire?” asked Prof. a aaa in- 
strante comfy ; promptly answered t! 
at the foot of the chek Pade father had book 
burned out once or twi . 

“Dip you kiow,” said a ctniting Yatikes to 
a Jew, ‘that they hang . Jews and donkeys 
together in’ Poland®?” “Indeed! it 
is well that you'and I are not there,”’ retorted 
the dew. : 

‘'T nap no time to stuff the chicken,” apolo- 
gized a landlady. to: her Therdeen. ‘* Never 
mind, madam, it’s tough-enough asit is7’ re- 
plied one of them. : 

Fission item: A new colour-is called “four 
a'cleck.” If it’s the colour of » man’s nose.as 
he goes. meandering , home about four o’clock 
in the morning; it must bea mighty brilliant 
shade of ‘red. 

Sue decorated her room with bric-abriie 
aud» pictures, abd placed her: husbanG’s photo 
on the topmost natl, Then she satdown to 
adimire her work,: and. blicsfully renierked : 
Hwa lovely, and the goose hangs 


“'Cavrant,’ said a cheeky*youth, “ is there 
ahy danger of disturbing’ the ‘magnetic cur- 
rénts if I examine that compass tooclosely ?” 
And ‘the’ stern ‘mériner, a em ‘little joke, 
promptly responded? ‘Nd, sir; brats has'no 
effect whatever on them !”’ 

A psricat little girl who had successfully 
spelled the word “ that,” was asked by ‘her 
téacher what would remain’ affér thet” had 
been taken away. “The dirty cups and 
saucers,’ was the prompt reply. 

He had an anburn-haired gifl, aid promised 
to take her out riding. She met-him at the 
doo¥ when he @rove up, and he exclaimed, 
‘Hallo! Ready?” She. misunderetood him, 
and they don’t spéak now. Thus slang makes 
another slap at love’s young dream. 

-Mrs. Maxesutrt had put some. large patches 
on Johnnie’s fitst trousers. When Jolinnie 
tried themi on he gravely remarked: “ Mani- 
ma, if the patches were a little bigger I 
would have some new trousers!” 

Sam alad, in high glee, displaying his pur- 
chases to a bosom friend, in the street: 
“Two cocoanuts for fivepence! And they will 
make me ill. to-morrow, too, so that I won’t 
have to go to school t” 

‘¢ Way don’t you come to Sunday-school ?” 

said a.superiutendent to. a boy.—“ ’Cause 
owes my.teacher-for:a pair of boots,.an’ the 
teacher got to. sending. notes homie by.me, an’ 
pa said I meeda’t go any.more till he paid for 
the boots, an’ I don’t reckon I'll go any. mere, 
never.”’ 
. Ont of the wholesale drapery houses has a 
new clerk, whore father from-the country went 
in’ to see him’the other-day, and was-surprise 
to learn that all the salesmen-bad nicknames. 
He asked the /walker why his son was 
eslled*‘Jury.”’ ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘be 'is 
always sitfing on cases.” 

Litre Karl stood watching his nother, who 
was filling a lamp, one-morning, with very 
clear! oil. Suddenly ‘the little fellow asked. 
“Is that water you are’ putting inthe lamp, 
mamma?” “ Why} no, child; water won't 
burn.” He quickly answered, “ Hot watér 
burns.” 

Forepor Hanrr,—A servant of an old maiden 
lady, a patient of Dr. Poole, formerly of Edin- 
burgh, was under orders to go to the doctor 
every morning to report the state of-ber mis- 
tress’a health—how she had slept, &6., with 
strict injunctions always to add, “ with her 
compliments.” At length, one morsing the 


irl brought this extraordinary age : 
OMtas ‘aa compliments, and she de’ed fast 
night at aicht o’clock 1!” 


d | of our village co 





“Tae demand for spring» poetry is | bt,” 
remarked the editor, ag he touched a mek 
to a pile of “‘ words that burn.” 


Upon a wtiter extlaimiing that his works 
contained miuch ‘food for thought,” a friend 
rémarked: “That miay° be: so; but it is 
wretchédly cooked,” 

Tus meanest slight a gitl can put u an 
admirer is té ay post-card i petals an 
offer of. marriage, 1t proves thet she doesn’t 
actually cate a halfpenny for him. 


Ova’ ror Pkri—“' I say Pat, what are you 
about—sweeping: out the: rdonf? "'" No,” 
answered Pat, ‘I’m sweeping out the dirt and 
leaving the room.”’ ’ 

“Watt, litte Jane, what have you learned 
at school this week ?”»—“ Oh, mamma, such a 
lot of annoying things that .I don’t want to 
thik of them again—néver, never |” 

“ Bariiunt andimpalsive people,” remarked 
a lecturer on physiognomy, ‘‘ have black-eyes; 
or if they.do not have them, they are apt to 
get them if they are too impulsive.” 

Entra: “ Have*you writtet all the invita- 
tions to my party; mamma?” Mémtma: 
“Yes? Edith.” Edith: “ Bat the best’ part 
will be when: the’ ptions and°d ons 
begin tocome'in, won't it, mamma?” 

Is it a.sin,” asks a fashionable lady of her 
spiritual director, ‘for me to feel pleasure 
when a gentleman says; I.am handsome?” 
“ It is, my daughter,” he replied, gravely ; we 
should never delight in f: ood |’ 

- Par LonsreriFisrtne.—When Pat. was sent 
to the lobster-pot to see if thére was 

im it, hesaid, upon + There was 10 
ripe ones, sorr. They were only black ones‘ 
and-bo I tossed thim ark overboard!” 

A Quack’ Docron began his advertisement 
with the solemn and truthful declaration— 
“TY offér my services to all who are so unfor- 
tunate as to require them.” 

Sage wouldn't stand to have a:tooth: pulled 
out for a million, she said, aud yet she walked 
all day in tiny boots two sizes too small for 
her, and thought nothing of it; but’ them 
nobody saw the tooth, and several: saw’ the 
boots, 


“ Waat’s them things, ma?” asked a little 
girl at the table the other day.—“ a oe 
are Turkish prunes, gp tent did 
théy come from? Her sridller' brother 
looked up yh ah expréssion® of disdain’ on 
his face, as he answered; “ Why, from turkeys, 
of courcé.” 

Manx yeare ago, the Eanl of B——., although 
éccentric, was a great social favourite and “a 


P® | terrible old flirt.” On leaving a room he would 


take leave of thé prettiest young ‘lady “in it 
with old-fashioned courtesy, and’ say, “Good- 
bye, my dear, and pray remember that the 
Countess of B——is not immortal.” 


A Youre Lapy in the country, incensed at 
an egotistical young man, said: ‘If the butcher 
buy. you at the price your 
intances. hold you at, and sell. you at 
your own estimate of yourself, he could retire 
from business on what he'd .make;.on.that 
single speculation in veal.” 

“ Dont you love her still? ” asked the Jud 
of 8 man who wanted'a divorde,. “ Certainly’ 
I do,” said he; “I lovecher-better' stillthan: 
any other way, but the trouble is«ehe never 
will be still.” The Judge; whovis'a married 
men himself, took’ the casevundér advise- 
ment. ‘ 

A -ROUGH-AND-READY examiner in, medisine- 
having failed to elicit, ‘replies from 
a student regarding the musctlar s 
of the arm and leg, somewhat brusqdely isaid, 
“Ah, perhaps, sir, you could’'tell me the 
names of the muscles:I should put in action 
were Ito kiék yon?” “ ,siry’ replied 
the candidate; “you would put in motion the 
flexors and exténsors- of my arm, for I should 
use them to knock you down!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr is a source’ of general: sorrow that Her 
Moejesty’s sixty - fourth’ birthday should. not 
have found her in the enjoyment of the robust 
health.of other years, the state, both.of the 
knee and-ankle giving considerable anxicty. 

Ti Queen has approved of the. by. aoa 
ment of the Marquis of Lansdowne as Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, in succession tothe 
Marquis of Lorne, who will-retire in-October 
“next 


THe. Pier axd Privorss op Waxes: will 

ae eee ranean tte A day of» themeet- 

ngs eveying at Cowsrth Park; and on’Taesday 
and Thursday will drive over in what is called 
“ Ascot State” If isa pity that ‘there is not 
just'a little more “state” about the proces- 
sion, or none atall.. 

Tis Ewensss of Atstare has returned: to 
Vienna after visiting, her father, Duke: Max of 
Bavaria, near Munich, where she had. been 
staying, Her Majesty hae also been'to Baden 
Baden; where che hasbeen enj lifé* au 
naturel, téking-long walks in thé carly part of 
the day, babited in .a very short dressy shoes 
without heels, and carrying a long walting- | taken 
stick ; s0 with-daily rides, drives,and fencing 


lessons her : time-has been entirely 
oceupied,‘and the ed embonpoint has been 
kept. under by exercise. 


Forzowene the-léad of her royal’ brotiter-in- 
law of erm H.R.H. the Princess Mary, 
Duchess - 


‘of Teck (says Seitty), has in@ulged 


in the unwonted luxary of a sixp fish 
dinner.at the Exhibition at South 
Her Highness could’ not ‘believe ‘in’ ng 


‘of suth’a plat nntit she had 
nally tested and tasted it, which she did, apd 
mush'to"her sitprise: and eatisfaction: found 


aieeenteut ‘the halle; and sn y 
aaslined \e temiptinig offers to convey a Finnon 
ae to -Kensington Palace’ for her 


"Tax opentag meet of the Coaching Club— 

the ‘Four-in-Hand Clab—took 

place at-the Magazine in Hyde-Park, the hour 

sppointedsbeing anit-past twelve o'clock, The 
). co ” 


attendances of 'g in’ carriages, 
on horseback, and on. foot, Was ‘esormone,-the 
crowd ex im ine’ Bridge 
to Hyde Park Corner, the: Prince’ of ‘Wites 
beingom ‘one of his sons; while 
the Prinvesswas in a carriage near the corner, 
The Duké and Diichess of Subang. as well 


as the Dachess of Téck,..cocupied. canriages 

along theidtiverwhile the Duke of Teck pate 
ronised bne‘of the coaches. Soon: after. mid- 
day the -four-in-hand..teams: begen to arrive, 
and by thevtimevof no fewer than 
twenty-eight had assembled, and took part in 
the procession. 


It was difficult. to.say who were-at any? of 
the many“ Derby Téas’’ given’ in ‘Grosvenor. 
place on the Derby day. The crowd of car- 
riages was immense, and everyone in London 
socigty must have-been there. during some 
part of the aftertioon. Red cloth from every 
balcony made the street bright, and all were 
soon filled witha crowd -of ladies in-very ele- 
gant simmer costumes, but they passed, not 
without considerable difficulty, from one house 
- another so often that any correct list is 

mpossible. The Duchess of Roxburghe, in 
oe blue broché, was driving with her sister, 
Lady Fanny Marjoribanks ; Lady Wimborne 

and ° Churchill were together, 
the former dressed in stone-grey, and the latter 
in écru, trimmed with deep Mrs. Guin- 
ness "had # very large party, and the- Belgian 
Minister also had many friends on his balcony | s 
whietris the last house, whére a good-view of 
the general proceedings can be obtained. 








STATISTICS. 
Fisn-Propvcina States or Auertos+—In the 
list ‘of fish-prodacing ‘States in America Vir- 
fa ‘ranks’ seventh; and the oyster, men- 
aden, and shad fisheries are the three 
branches in which her citizens are most ex- 
tensively intérested.. In regard to her oyster 
fisheries, she comes second only to Maryland, 
having 16,315 me“employed in the indus: 
try; with p valued. at 2,218,376 ddls, 
Her nienhaden fisheries are of recent origin; 
but they hive developed with singular rapidity. 
The fleef numbered 102 sail in 1880, and the 


soil,- and compost prodticed sold for 
303/009 dale The river fisheries ard also 


panes employment to 2,641 
persons; and over 3,000,000Ibs.:of shad, and 
nearby '7,000,0001be:: alewives (known locally 


as herring), with many other river species, 
were taken, the whole having a value of 
2725828 ddle.) A fdN tabular statement of the 
fishing interests of the: State. gives rr “os 
ing -figutest—Péreons employed, 18,854; é 
ing vessels, 1,446 ; fishing boats, 6,618 ; capital 
dependent on th e fishery industries, 1 (914,119 
Pemoly panties of pounds of sea products 
g: opstere,.146,129,545; value 
of the ry Osa, 616 dole, ; number of 
pounds of river. products taken, 12,752,064 ; 
value’ of the’ same, 272,828: dols. ; and total 
— of’ prodtists to the’ fishermen, 3,124,444 





Gre 8. 


It is upon. the” sirooth ice we slip; the 
roughest path is safest. 

TueEnz is always hopein a man that actually 
and earnestly works, 

To have respect ‘for ourselves guides our 
morals, and té6 have a deference for others 
governs our manners, 

In the affairs of life activity is to be pre- 
ferred to dignity, and: practical energy and 
despatch to: premeditated »composure and re- 
gerve. 

Dorr is @ power-which xises-with us in the 
morning and-gées'to- bed: with as at night. It 
is co-extensive with theaction of our intelli- 
7 

primary use of knowledge is for such 

dando of conduct in all. circumetances as 

all make living complete. All other uses of 
Lagetolgueteustentary 

Everyone in this world has his or her share 
of troubles: and trials, Let us, then, try as: 
much as we are able not-to inorease the burden: 
of any by as touch ‘as the weight of a straw. 





HOUSEHOLD’ TREASURES: 


Por :Pourrt.—Mix tlb. of bay saté with }1b, 
of saltpetre, bruised, with a little common’ 
salt: then: add to this ‘thtes penny worth: of 
cloves, pounded, the same of storax, one small: 
nutmeg, grated, two’ or-three. bay leaves; well 

crushed,: lavender flowers, freshly gathered; 
rose sean, ie dry, and add, without 
drying, to the above mixture, 

Waite wawstooats should be starched while: 
wet in: thick boiled» starch, the: fronts'on 
being dipped: The material ‘of which they are: 
made being thick and rough, tlisy will not take 
thestirch  welk” witei dry. To get them 
thoroughly saturated, they must be rubbed, as 
if being washed;in. the: apekeiien dried ab 
ones;damped; and ironed when convenient. 

Aprie Syow. “paar fe apples, press them 
through a sisve, add sugar and & little. 
lemon. juices a whites. of six esgs, 
powdering: hmecuste the ‘time: with: two 
tablespoonful of castor sug#r. Beat the 
apple to a froth, then add the whites of eggs 
and whisk them well together until quite 
stiff and.like snow. dts siding high- in. rough 


nfals on — Shy aang * point-in. 
centre:: Finish with ab anise: Of ‘epriv: 
cot or strawberry jatt: 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A sTzzn price over the Straits of Messina 
is projected, according-.te- Enginceriny.. The 
pee proposes that the bridge shall be built in 

ve spans, three of which would measure over 
half-a-mile apiece. The great difficulty, lies 
in making the foundations, as: the minimum 
depth of the Straits reaches 196 ft. 


Tue hero of “ Uncle Toti'’s Cabin,” thé 
Rev. Josiah Henson, hasdied at the allviineed 
age of ninety-three; He has been’ in’ bad 
health’ for some time’ suffering frém 
paralysis, which it is beli¢ved was brought on 
by the cruel beatings ie redeived'as'a slave, 
but he remained sensiblé and cheerfil-to the 
last. Me.’ Henson’s ’ ea catecr’ as a’sldve 
was exactly depictéd in Mrs. Stowe’s story, and 
it may be remembered that he visited England 
some years ago, and was received by thé 
Queen, 

Tue beauties of Nature shown off by:the 
electrio light’ will soon’ be‘a‘familiar sight to 
tourists. Asnsual Ameri¢atook the lead by 
Lr nem the Falls of Niagara, lately the 

Acropolis’ at’ Athenw* was sitiilarty- lighted 
during an Antiquarian Congresy, the Falls of 
the Rhine followed.next, and a special night 
service of steamers, 
light, sailed from Schaffhausenito: light:up' the 
banks: of: the’ river. Now. there iss a night 
service between cmap ate the: Lefin Islands, 
the vessels’ bein li¢d with powerftl 
lights, said to rd htfal ‘views of the 
scenery. 


Tre rBLics of another-unfortunate exploring 
expedition—-that of La Pérouse at the end of 
last centuryhave’ just’ com to light. A 
Frenth Missionary to tea moaor msg, ened 
Islandéé ‘in thé: Pacific infornrs* the oh 
Geographical Society that the remains of Dé 
Langle an@ several othier of La Pérouse’s com- 
panions have been found, together with dates, 
proving that-they perished i in Deeember, 1787. 
French ae Neaty im the — part a 
br century hada proved't estructi 

the- pi vesgels :beaving, the expedition on 
the coast -of Mallicollo; one of the’ New 
Hebrides, but nothing further wat discovered 
respeetin; rers therivetves, 

An old hat of Herr ph s hae lately been 
made the swbies ¢ a y legal document. 
Not long: bef: Nothing the great musician 
bought-a: anomishe ‘Venice, and put it on at 
once, leaving: his-shabby old—head-gear behind 
on thecountéer, With! .akeen eye'to business 
the hatter kept the 61d hat; which was of white 
felt andthe usual broad-bri ‘shape often 
seen ti” Wagner's portraits, and he has now'sold 
it for a handsome price*to a devoted Wag- 
néridn; The purchaser was ddtertiined that 
there should be n6 doubt of the ‘relic’s authen- 
ticity, and obliged .the -hatter.-to give a full 
aecount of Herr Wagner's visit-and purchase 
before 2 lawyer, the’ deposition: being: duly 

signed, attestéd by witnesses, and carefally 
handed over to the lawyer's keeping: 


Nerves, Exeuris or the Trnkénapr,— 
There is, vd Apel no apparatus so liable to 
‘in what} we may call 
nattral causes ag the ssitlth telegvaph. Fish 
gnaw and molluske over weight.the submarine 


ly" condactora : on. the sabterranean wires; while 


there.is at least: one: inetance of @-gay’ and 
fréliosome whale eritangling’ himeelf iti'a deep 
sea cable, to his own astonishment, ard’ the 
cable's attér disorganisation: Itis stated that 
within three yeurs there havé been sixty serious 
interruptions to telegraphic communications 
in-Samatra by those seriously curious animals 
—elephants.: In‘one instance; these segacions 
créatarés, not thoroughly ‘coniprehending the 
singulaY contrivance, bat ‘moat Iikely fearing 

sHaresy déstroyed a considerate portion of the 
line, hiding away the wires and ingnlasors in & 


canebrake. Monkeys of all tribes and-sizes, 
too, use the poles and wires as an improved 

the numerous tigers, bears 
and:b the watching ‘aud: repair 


of the line a duty of great datiger. ’ 





with -the-electric _ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





CHARLIE F.—The bet was drawn. 


Sorora.—You cannot marry your deceased wife’s 
sister's daughter. 

D. V. C.—The colour of the ‘hair is bright brown; 
handwriting good.« _ 

Aywa F.—It is impossible to say what the young man 
means by such vague attention. 

A. V. M.—Tontine is a sie of annuity invented by 
an Italian banker named 

A. N. 8.—A woman is entitled to a reagan Nita 
time she is married, no matter how often it 

P. P. J.—Envelo that are porosity. pict, | for 
ordinary letter-wri! are regarded as in 

Amina.—The House of Commons dates from 1265. 
The House of Lords from the reign of King John. 

Conny.—The “War to the knife,” in Spanish 
Guerra al cuchillo, was used by Palafox at Bisngosae 

N. H. R.—Good taste will suggest that a lady having 
the conveniences shall receive her guests at her we 

e. 

Hanpy Anpy.—Potatoos were originally brought from 
America,’ and the best sorts still come from the same 
continent, 

E.ita.—Under the circumstance named it is possible 
to give checkmate in two moves, the pawn first and 
then the bishop. 

Car.ine.—The phrase “ God tem the wind to the 
shorn lamb” is not from Scripture, but occurs in Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. 

D. M.—If a mother allows her children to associate 
chiefly with those of low origin and manners, —h can- 
not think that they will not be influenced by 

A. R.—Sir Walter Raleigh founded Virginia, and 
named it after Queen Elizabeth. He also is stated to 
have brought the tobacco to this country. : 

D. M. N.—The girl has no claim on you, but you have 
acted the part'of a consummate scoundrel, and deserve 
the contempt of every right-minded man, 

". Le M, B.—1. Maude means a “ brave! girl,” Jessie 
“graft,” Herbert “bright lord,” Cecil “dim sighted. 
2. Valentine’s Day, 1865, came on a Tuesday. 

R. M. S.—The Claimant will be released in the ordin- 
aris of events, on ticket-of-leave, in November, 


» 


Cc. 8. T. L.—Rub a little pir on the ed —, th® 
rowing is over. It will be rather painful, but the flesh 
will become hardened in a very short time. 

A. 8. M. —l. “Letty” isa pet : name for Letitia, mean- 
ing “‘Joy.” Constance means “‘ firm.” 2. You “cannot 
multiply money by money. 

E. F. G.—A bank-note is not heel tender for £5, but 
only for sums above £5. Gold is legl tender to any 
amount, silver only to 40s., bronze to 1s, 


P. 8. V.—1. Two pleasant looking girls. 2. The younger 
has the most regular features, but need not therefore be 
the better looking ; so much depends on expression. 

T. B. F.—The landlord can distrain immediately, so 
you had better pay. If he does not fufil his part of the 
contract sue him for specific performance, 

ARBALETE,—M: 7 is an island on the south-east 
of mg from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channe 


Dora.—Tell your sister all about it. We are afraid he 
is a cruel deceiver, and ought to get scant mercy from 
either of you. 

P. L. V. T.—1. The Empire of Germany éy its rise 
from the Marquisate of Brandenberg ; dynastic 
at of the Emperor of Austria is Mecchure-leeeien 

. The Ural mountains divide Europe and Asia. 

C. 8. B.—The province of enanins is the most N. part 
of Annam in South Eastern Asia. The gulf of Tonquin 
is an inlet in the China Sea; the bean it produces is 
well-known. 

Eva J.—A good test of your feeling towards the young 
man is the state of mind you experience when he is 
paying attention to others. If you are indifferent yeu 
do not care for him in the way you mention. 


Carapoc.—There is a tradition that Prince Madoc 
sailed from Wales to America before Columbus, and the 
legend has been made the subject of a poem by 
Southey. 

8. P. J.—1. A pretty young lady with an agreeable 
expression, — hej doatt quite ready to make a good 
wife toa d husband. 2. Hair nut brown. Hand- 
writing f , but wants style. 

Exva B. —The number of comets is not known. The 
only one astronomers are acquainted with of any magni- 
tude, expected this year, is that of’ Encke, 1812. By 
some comets are supposed to be nuclei of new worlds. 

EFFERVESCENCE.—The use of iced drinks in the summer 
time is not at all to be commended, and ice itself should 
= sparingly indulged in unless it is known whence it 

as come, 


8. R. N.—Perhaps the best translation of the French 
expression, sans compliment, so often used, would be 
“without flattery” ; cela m’est egal means “ It isa matter 
of indifference to me, 





Etta Lee.—l. The new Blackfriars Bridge and the 
Holborn Viaduct were opened by the Queen in 1869. 2. 
In June of the present-year Her Majesty will have 
reigned forty-six years. 

J. L.--Do not allow yourself to speak ill of the absent 
one if it can be uvoided ; the day may come when 
Fes friend will be needed to defend you in your 
absence. 


Lrta’s a Lapy.—A very frank .confession, but it 
really served you right. “Practical jokes never deserve 
success, and if you missed the pigeon and hit the crow 
you have only yourself to thank for-it. 


Pi J. F.—An examination in handwriting. 
d the first four rules of arithmetic, with ih goog of 
the United Kingdom, has to be emale candi- 
dates for clerkships in the Post. Telegraph Berrios, 


Corrie R.—The date of the Derby is 
Easter. It is named after the Earl rd ary, m4 by 


stituted the race The Oaks is named af on 
Epsom Downs belonging to the peo age 
Jessiz.—l. Paint the bunions with iedine and be sure 


that there is no the shoe. 2. 
Toe-nails should wats ented off ike f finger: nails, but 
cut square across. 


Aytsox.—To be able to obtain a divorce free of expense, 
or in technical language to sue in formé Pacee seid you 
owe Np peed a tei pence’ ew paca in the 
world, and yet counsel to thatyou — good 
ground of action, Consult a respectable solicitor. 

R. J. B.—For ordinary weakness of the eyes, a little 
dilute nitrate of silver dropped in night and morning is 
a good remedy, but should at aon except ‘under 
medics] advice; bathing with weak . Brandy and water 
is sometimes efficacious. 

: B. V. G.—Take some cooling medicine and plenty of 
exe! in the open air, Never mind if it rains ; don’t 
stop indoors on. that account.. Above all, avo: id tight 
lacing, drinking too much tea, and eating cheese or 
pastry. 

8. F. A—It is mortifying and paioful enough to have 
one’s suit discarded without being known as a rejected 
lover ; therefore, if you possess either a decent genero- 
sity or the least good-breeding, you 3 will not divulge a 
secret which should be sacred nm you, - 


war! 
I yey tell you why I love soe ; 


c the dewdrop on the rose 
Why it falls and rests so softly, 
Ere the lovely leaves unclose. 


I cannot tell-you why I love you. 

‘ Ask the bird who sweetly sings 
Why he trills his tender 

List the answer which he brings. 


I cannot tell you why I luve you. . 
Love were lost if it could ra : 
But your voice is as the 
As the dewy rose your cheek. 


M. D. C..B 


F. L. 8.--1. A lady is a expected to invite an 
escort into the house when it is late in the evening. 2. 
All that is necessary is to thank him for his kindness, 
express a desire to see him at some whoo tinny and then 
say good-night, 

F. D..G.—“ Paradise Regained” was ‘the subject of 
the companion m. to “ nakitonh Sen and th 


ite 
the universal opinion of com a 
the to the latter, M mpg to his dei ais 
day, declared his preference for the former. 


AtrnE J. R.—Your parents were right, you are “ower 
young Saueny et,” and perhaps in a year or so the 
scales will have en from your eyes, and you will see 
how foolish you were. On eve wg nd ~ match was 
most uvsuitable, and so you when you know 
your own mind. 


Atmaviva.—It is quite possible, though the contrary | 


has often been stated, to learn music without a master; 
but itis extremely difficult to acquire anything like good 


— on au instrument unaided ; and tuition, in | 


is perhaps more than any other branch of education, 
bt an labour. 
Exvira.-—-If the earth were to be represented in size 
by an egg, the shell of the egg would be much too thick 
proportion to t the crust ‘of earth, as the 


the earth is over 8,000 miles, and the utmost thickness | 


its crust can assume would be about 40 or 400th part. . 


Leen wah nly peg. ee see ver carried to such 
perfection as itis at the present nt day. "The effects produced 
in some of the finest works are, in —, instances, quite 
opel to, or superior to steel or co The delineation 

a snowstorm, for instance, can ‘ven with almost 
unsurpassable accuracy. 


R. D. 8.—Draw only from natureanimate or inanimate 
Photographs are the substitute, but not to be com- 
pared with the ceal tMing. At first, LAT, will find con- 
siderable trouble, but do not be d 
will soon give you confidence, and the a remit in the 
shape of progress cannot fail to please you, 

Srey. —The puzzle in the lines,— 

“ Brothers and sisters have I none, 

But that man’s father was my father’s son,” 
referring to a portrait, is in the last line, A little con- 
sideration show that it is not the likeness of the 
speaker, but of the speaker's son, 











T. W.—If it is not convenient to take a cours: of in- 
struction in vocal music at an academy of music, secure 
the services of a teacher, which will be less expen- 
sive, but it will not your sphere of acquaintance 
oe pote people the associations in the 
academy woul 

Dora R. ad powders used in seltzogenes 
— of (in t (in blue paper carbonate of sada ; (in the he white 

per) tartaric ixture sprees s carbonic acid- 


on and oe down tartrate o ; the carbonic 
acid gas ing Otek chide testes tee ater in 
‘oe recep’ , and the result is the so-called soda 


wa 


tte smoking to any excess is one of the 

mont at injurious jous wo @ young man can compact, a4 
pairs his digestion, and brings in 

its train all the wis benmegeean uy) a ptic 

organization, +34 is also productive of heart. troubles, 

a by Pee eee ns the, the very foundation of life, impairs both 





| 

¢ mental gro’ 

17 x E.—1. To brown -barrels, mix-equal pee o - 
antimony and sweet - Gry os. mixture to 

| iron oa. the gun, rit well wit there be any greasy ma 

| o om. rub it well with whiting: before usin ‘the 

a, To temapes iral s heat to a e 

red t ¢ Ghahoodt tre sid hagnden isi ; then blaze 

; the oil three Tims; the sausé-an for Mat flat springs. 


G@rera.—1. When you do not wish to accept the 
services’ of fd om — = to escort you home, 
ve other arrangements. 2. 
When you do, eed beet that you are indebted to him for 
his kind offer, which you are Re a! accept. It will 
be , however, to put these eas in your own 


i 
i 


- @ é 
Vevey Fry: —Twenty miles a-day is quite enough to 
do on a walking trip, and the less apr k contains 
the better. Loose clothes strong thick soles, 
and a soft felt hat are the best. A tout stick with a 
hook at the end, and a strong ferrule is better than an 
‘be taken Agood mackintosh and leggings should always 


‘ Auice.—Try a ttle coaxing. A te of ofl will often 
gof farther than a tle of vinegar. is prpse-qratned 
to be sw! it should aim, if 


nee ie gee 
m com eve al 
him to Lopeaee his infirmity. en paso 
it by oppositio 
Cc, 8. T.—A we who when out with @ man she 
tends to love stares about after other men, ‘‘ma es 
eyes, ” and relates adventures she has had in the streets, 
d ond sadeninn tive eee is not wth ond thought 
an 1 engseing C) be, worth a seco 
bya -hearted man, Such girls are ape con- 
ceited ' flirts, and are secey ative to get ie Ww of it 
in the long run, and die old maids. 


Dora.—The etic pole has been reached, ‘but 4 
the North or Sou eles - proper. Progeny 





: hea a solid ° ot 
ice a of feet i Man; "Many at at Als have been 
pw th reach the former; but at present they wat 

ed vain, though much valua’ ormation has bee 





Phtained, and ultimate success is by no means sepeired 
of by those best informed on the subject. ‘ 


Corre.—If th gerdlemsn a: are disagreeable to 
‘ou the best od will Eval excuse, when 
, nt ae hi, or song ha ee ee 

an” .T enggizorneat that postpone 


graciously be excused, 7 she i onto will ion 
iscover that your time is heat Bor much occupied. You 
can also manage to have some frien roils aa when he 
calls, and we have no doubt, after a w he will grow 
j weary of calling upon you. 
Lertya.—l. A will must be signed by the testator in 
. the presence of two witnesses both present at the same 
time, who must subscribe their names in the presence 
of the testator. The ppt is one form of the attesta- 
clause :— delivered by the said testator 
as and ‘or his ‘ee vaca Byte we the presence 
CE 2 DENG, SY pasoen t at the same time, who, at bis 
his presence, and in the presence of cach 
er, Love hereunto subscribed our names as wit- 
nesses.” 2. A will does not require a stamp} 


‘a 
eo 
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tit We cannot undertake to return rejected Manu- 
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